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I PAUSED not to question the Devil’s suggestion, 
But o’er the cliff, headlong, the living was thrown, 
A scream and a plashing, a foam and a flashing, 
And the smothering water accomplished his slaughter, 
All was silent, and I was alone. 
With heart-thrilling spasm, I glanced down the chasm ; 
There was blood on the wave that closed over his head, 
And in bubbles his breath, as he struggled with death, 
Rose up to the surface. I shudder’d and fled. 


With footsteps that stagger’d and countenance 
I stole to my dwelling, bewilder’d, dismay’d, 
Till whisperings stealthy said—“ Psha! he was wealthy— 
Thou'rt his heir—no one saw thee—then be not afraid.” 
I summon’d the neighbours, I joined in their labours, 
We sought for the missing by day and by night ; 
We ransack'd each single height, hollow, and dingle, 
Till shoreward we wended, when starkly extended, 
His corpse lay before usx—O God, what a sight! 
And yet there was nothing for terror or loathing; 
The blood had been wash’d from his face and his clothing, 
But by no language, zo pen, his life-like, wide open 
Eyes can be painted :-—_ 
They stared at me, flared at me, angrily glared at me, 
I felt murder-attainted; 
Yet my guilty commotion seem’d ruth and devotion, 
When I shudder'd and fainted. 


No hint finds emission that breathes of suspicion, 

None dare utter a sound when an inquest has found 
His death accidental ; 

Whence then and wherefore, having nothing to care for, 
These agonies mental? 


Why grieve and why sicken, frame-wither'd, soul- — 
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The Murderer’s Confession. 
Age-paralysed, sickly, he must have died quickly, _ 

“Esch day brought some new ill; 
Why leave him to languish and struggle with anguish? 


The deed that reliev Bap Sone Set sagsireed bi 
_. ‘Was kindly not cruel, 7 


In procession extended a funeral splendid, 
With banner’d displays and escutcheons emblazon’d 
To church slowly pass’d, 
When a dread apparition astounded my vision ; 
Like an aspen leaf shaking, dumb founded and quaking, 
I stood all aghast ! 
From its nail’d coffin prison, the corpse had arisen, __ 
And in all its shroud vesture, with menacing gesture, 
And eye-balls that stared at-me, flared at me, glared at me, 
It pointed—it flouted its slayer, and shouted - 
In accents that thrilled me, . 
‘‘ That ruthless dissembler, that guilt-stricken trembler 
Is the villain who kill’d me ! !” 
Twas fancy’s creation—mere hallucination— 
A lucky delusion, for again my confusion, 
Guilt’s evidence sinister, seem’d to people and minister 
The painful achievement of grief and bereavement. 
Then why these probations, these self-condemnations, 
Incessant and fearful ? 
Some with impunity snatch opportunity, 
Slay—and exult in concealment’s immunity, 
Free from forebodings and heartfelt corrodings, 
They fear no disclosure, no public exposure, 
And sleeping unhaunted and waking undaunted, 
Live happy and cheerful. 
To scape the ideal let me dwell on the real. 
1, a pauper so lately, 
In abundance possessing life’s every blessing, 
Fine steeds in my stable, rare wines on my table, 
Servants dress’d gaily, choice banquets daily, 
A wife fond and beautiful, children most. dutiful, 
I, a pauper so lately, live richly and greatly, 
In a mansion house stately. 


Life’s blessings? —Oh, liar! all are curses most dire— 
In the midst of my revels, 
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Where’er I immew me his death-shrieks pursue me, 
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I am haunted by devils. 


My wine, clear and ruddy, seems turbid and bloody ; 

I cannot quaff water—recalling his slaughter, 

My terror it doubles—'tis beaded with bubbles, 
Each fill’d with his breath, 

And every glass in each hisses—“ Assassin ! 

My curse shall affright thee, haunt, harrow, and blight thee, 
In life and in death !” 


My daughters, their mother, contend with each other 
Who shall show most affection, best soothe my dejection. 
Revolting endearments! their garments seem cerements, 
And I shudder with loathing at their grave-tainted clothing. 
Home, and the mercies, 
That to others are dearest, to me are the drearest 
And deadliest curses. 


When free from this error, I thrill with the terror 
(Thought horrid to dwell on!) 
That the wretch whom they cherish may shamefully perish ; 
Be publicly gibbeted, branded, exhibited, 
As a murderous felon ! 


O punishment hellish !—the house I embellish, 

From centre to corner upbraids its adorner.— 

A door’s lowest creaking swells into a shrieking; 

Against me each column bears evidence solemn, 
Each statue's a Nemesis; 

They follow, infest me, they strive to arrest me, 

Till, in terrified sadness that verges on madness, 
I rush from the premises. 


. The country’s amenity brings no serenity, 


Each rural sound seeming a menace or screaming; 

There is not a bird or beast but cries—“ Murder ! 
There goes the offender ! 

Dog him, waylay him, encompass him, stay him, . 
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The Murderer’s Confession. 
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His eyes, ever staring, and faring, and glaring! 
i turn from them quickly, bas uanibeies neces Mig 


1 would forfelt most gladly wealth stolen 0 sedly, 


Quitting grandeur and revelry to fly from this devilry, 
But whither—oh ! whither ? 


Hence, idle delusions! hence, fears and confusions! 

Not a single friend's severance lessens men’s reverence, 

No neighbour of rank quits my sumptuous banquets 
Without lauding their donor ; 

Throughout the wide county I’m tanied foe 2by’ bat! 
All hold me in honour. 


Let the dotard and craven by fear be enslaven. 

They have vanish’d! How fast fly these images ghastly, 
When, in firm self-reliance, 

You determine on treating the. brain's sickly cheating 
With scorn and defiance ! 


Ha! ha! I am fearless henceforward, and tearless, 

No coinage of fancy, no dream’s necromancy, : 

Shall sadden and darken—God help me!—hist !—hearken ! 
’Tis the shriek, soul-appalling, he uttered when falling ! 


By day thus affrighted, ’tis worse when benighted ; 
With the clock’s midnight boom from the church o'er his tomb 
There comes a sharp screaming, too fearful for dreaming ; 
Bone fingers, unholy, draw the foot-curtains slowly— 
O God! Se a eee anon Sens nan aes 
Those eyes of a Gorgon! 
Beneath the clothes sinking, with shuddering shrinking, 
A mental orgasm and bodily spasm 
Convulse every organ. 


Nerves a thousand times stronger could bear it no longer. 
Grief, sickness, compunction, dismay in conjunction, 
Nights and days ghost-prolific, more grim and terrific 
Than judges and juries, 
Make the heart writhe and falter more than gibbet and halter. 
Arrest me, secure me, seize, handcuff, immure me !— 
I own my transgression—will make full confession— 
Quick—quick! let me phunge in some dark-vaulted dungeon, 
Where, though tried and death-fated, I'may not'be'baited 
By devils and furies! 
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nub Vitiow oF Cixi’ Wa’ avin, 
THE INDIAN OF SAN SABA." 


Wuertuer Carl Van Quiet became so thoroughly di with the 
world after a forty years’ residence therein; or, as some of ‘his ill-natured 
neighbours would have it, the world became so thoroughly disgusted with 
him, that they could not work together in any tne ig Nig, is more 
than we can undertake to decide. . But true enougn. it, is, between 
them a lasting disagreement took place, and Van Quiet resolved to re- 
venge himself in the best manner he was able, by withdrawing at once 
and for ever from the odious society amidst which he was born, and re- 

tiring to some silent sequestered corner of the earth, where either to 

plague others or to be himself plagued any longer, should no more be 
possible. He had heard of the “far West,” but that promised not soli- 
tude enough for him. He would go further still. ere were places 
happily yet left, thought he, where a man might as it were have a world 
to himself; where neither man’s deceit nor woman’s tongue could dis- 
' turb the serenity of the soul; and where Nature, bountiful and free, 
should commune with him night and day in peace, unbroken by a single 
thought of quarrel, 

Accordingly, he set about, for the first time in his life, to lant 
himself from the soil upon which he was born. He had outlived the 
valuable opinions of many of the inhabitants of his native vi of 
pis. gece upon the Katskill side of the Hudson, just because he re- 

to give way to every newly-conceived notion which they, as a com- 
mon fraternity, thought proper to entertain for the general good of the 
population at large. As for instance, they established an anti-tobacco- 
smoking society, and inveigled all the girls of the place into the taking 
of a rash and desperate pledge never to marry a man who kept a pipe in 
his house, or ever blew smoke out of that facial orifice which, they pm: 
sophically contended, Providence never intended to be used as a funnel 
for such a P . Van Quiet treated all their theories with utter con- 
tempt, an vin vouchsafed a reply by keeping his meershaum going at 
@ more furious rate than ever Eaten, "But he replied not in 
audible s he lacked not that inward reflection which is the best 
balm and satisfaction of the inward man. He knew, as well as did his 
father before him, the full value of a pipe. And from his sense of its 
pore in putting aside anger, ny j the surface of the. troubled sea of 

e, and calming the perturbation of the spirit, he mentally prophecied 
the future irritability of the husbands of Sludgedam—the iness 
of its wives, and the nasty snarling cur-like dispositions of its forthcoming 
— of children. bimeclf ee 

“ ‘Women are poor blind creatures,” thought. he to hi “ or they 
would perceive that when, a. man.smokes he neither talks nor meddles, 
and yet the talking and meddling of husbands it is that makes every 
household hearth a little domestic amphitheatre of gladiatorial exercises. 
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him. Accordingly, he sold off every thing he 

all outstanding debts, and having paid every stiver that he owed, left his — 

i i better reputation for alacrity than he had earned 
ious portion of his life. ... 

brock discovered her error when it was too late. The seduc- 


iled her out of ten years of her best time, and 
ost imperceptible to herself, towards the desert 
Every body tied, tl 


et nobody . The men seemed as though 
‘adil ocala Aeiiee it Sor grex that she mare. tf Sern ti 
j to be worth inviting as a companion for the remainder of the 
stage ; while the wives of Sludgedam were so marvellously long lived, that 
not a single widower could be found amongst the old ones. She abandoned 
the anti-smoking society in a pet; declared her conviction, after more 
mature reflection, that had no right to meddle with such matters, 
and ied, with rather unwomanly and malicious satisfaction that 
i many of the most valuable and independent of the male sex 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Meanwhile, the soli Carl Van Quiet had stretched away'south and 
west as far as the San mountains, in quest of a location to his mind. 
The regions of new settlements, of log-houses and weatherboarded 
were far behind hi ; and alone, with two dogs and his gun, he 
ene Indian, and traversed wilds where seldom 
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8 The Vision of Carl Van Quiet ; or, 


Sesh ttt encom 


his life if he should continue alone in that wilderness.’ : his eyes 


Ahappened to be fixed on the 


his mind that there must be a silver mine somewhere i 
si é was born the lust of wealth rushed upor his 
a newly-kindled spiritual fire: It was because a 
hough it could now be made as it were instantaneously 
and by wholesale. The ordinary tedious processes’ by which wealth be- 
comes’ accumulated, never had any charms for Van Quiet ; but to pick 
up magnificence in a moment, to gather perhaps boundless wealth ina 
= ka ae em ca erat The sluggish elements of his spirit 
were sti into unwonted activity, and risiig from his stool of stone 
he slun OO ta 8 een Bh EE OT Pe as Oe 
torrent tracing out its underground origin. © -«' 
one has rambled much am mountains, knows how 
lengthen when once begun, and how scenes and pros 
looked back at, so that to recognise them again is 
ible. The duskiness of night began+to ete over the 
Van Quiet was half aware of it. He looked around, 
in a new world. The way by which he had come 
lost amongst such a wilderness of rocks and trees, that 
to find it again that night; and was bethinking 
bed under cover of some overhanging jut of stone, 
his utter astonishment, he thought his eyes dis- 
De mont et le-eneedumaaet intake 
a sensible of the presence i 
mater; ut nett nett fe 
ing and going in advance, dropped their tai 
was 


Ithough Van Quiet was not troubled with a _— imagination, 
Siibaiise6:ansth-of -e-suatternobielbaeet man to believe i 


existence of demons and phantoms, he did n 

encounter. What a surprising thing it ‘was 

that region now several months, and yet never 
so near a neighbour. Besides; what an out-of-the-way 

» even for those out-of-the-way . was that for a man to: live 

amongst the clouds—barren, chilly, 

The was now tolerably near, and 

when they looked at it. Van Quiet now, 

recollected an old saying, that mem 
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wife staiger was & tall, dark-looking man, full head higher than the 
ib was a tall, ‘man, a 
affrighted Carl ; and over his shoulder he carried—if not a real pi 
and shovel, at lat an exellent visionary resemblance of tho ingtu- 
ments’ of toil. 

vaiotiag plight wn shell hasesaf i? ees 
tiene. ihe a haps mighty topped 


nny ewan stoemaily,” said Van Quiet. 


Sy Saremppag 0t : saded. the stranger, “I glory in them. I am 
vo buttery man, t ike noi but sunshine.” 

Van Quiet literall shivered when he heard that, strange man’s voice. 
It was like the sound of a distant sea; and upon its utterance, the two 
hounds ran away and howled, the hollows gave back faint echoes, and 
earner teenies ab Chanyheeliiengaating; wine 

‘* Look!” again he cried, “the fire of that cloud is mine.” He 
pointed his t forefinger towards it, the cloud was shattered with a 
sudden burst light, and e-snaky stream of deathly fre. ran down upon 
his hand harmlessly, though it would have dashed a rock to atoms. 

“Now, doubt not who and what 1 am. You have come to find 
aidiaaindliae thosedicde af pene fellows you have first found mz. I 
am-——but no matter; your coward soul tells you that you know me well. 
Wisercaie id aeitieas ton saute rauanancetana ee Fly 

from me ou can—but never waste your time in looking for silver" 
here, until you wish for this p ick-axe and this shovel. When, if ever, 
Sas Spe agen toner shay ‘will: be. there. Hack the rocks and dig 

Van Quiet’s knees knocked loudly at each other’s sides, and. rattled his 
pocket knife and his bottle sachindly together, that he was reminded. to 
take another dram. But first. he offered it to the stranger, who took.» 
mouthful, but spit it all out again ; declaring the liquor was little better 
than. water. “ Here,” said he, “ take a drivk of mine.” 

And he handed to Van Quiet a curious old silver bottle and a cup 
made of the same material. Carl was ah ee 
agen e draught. It was inimi to 
sure : Pte, orm, nee tl eg iw ae se 
mil warn frm amedoy- ning cov "The pledged him in 
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The Vision of Carl Van Quiet; or, 
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py ye away, Ley 
vision of that afternoon, gradually became more indisti He 
to regard it all as a piece of downright nonsense, the fantastical result of 
hot weather, strong whiskey, and ‘ feine kanaster,” + amie 
dreamy brain of a man living alone in a wilderness ti he 
discern the difference between mere fancies and “ule, solid 
“ Demons,” reasoned he with himself, “‘ appear i neosieanes 
in a bodily shape, when a man has his eyes open ; and come with tempta- 
tions on their lips, tricking and merchandting for one's soul; but nt 
that I ever of, poking about in the brain just when one 
have ‘dropped off for an arg nap, and stuffing it with useful, bt 
musty old warnings, as though were regular gospel preachers. No 
iaape do that —itis contrary to all their dearest interests, and would be the 
ruin of their whole tribe. ee eal say I, and we shall 


itis 


soon see, in bina fae may say, whether I shall not be 
MA soles cgpeny I had that pick-axe and shovel !” 
frigh ne ce dhs eddie of a floor i startled 


Van Quiet almost out of the use of his senses : and, on looking round, he 
found it arose from the two implements for which he had. so earnestly 
wished, having been hastily thrown down together, by the hand of the 


same old mountain friend he had geen in hs and who now stood 
before him. 

“Take them, m epee E jana “¢ but demeusiandiinegaiieiies 
sash iy sep Sal Wo alld pay for the loan of them in the end. 
Up your sya you ba Wi fort and upon that soul will lie 

Van Quiet was so desperately alarmed to find hisdream come true, that he 
BP 6 obey Ray may epee oe ed to be delivered 


immediately from the devil he had raised ; beh hininonnwonllaatieend die 
tenth of an inch—they wore as stiff as oaks; and his tongue could. not 
peg vant maya reaping rare ee oom 
on, however, politely requested him to sit down, 
ich he instant! and involuntarily did, by dropping like » lump of lead 
into his chair. Sul: hha dieu ap ad best wenn snemmgeinie soapiicie 
tion, and the inimitable liquor rapidly reinvigorated the spirite of Van 
Quiet, and set him again the most amiable terms with this mysteri 
ous master of the ala of Gen better and 
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determination—an frrecatible. desire--fiset came ae 
low, the advice. previously, given him, and. ry, apa P| 
below.” ap et mg th haps oy Hi 
onnety directed to the exact spot for commencing operations as agcu- 

ihe had been there a thousand times. The road to it lay 
pt a iy pa s eye, and his competency for the task of labour 
na ed ph gpl tg ptr li of re- 


and s 
wi y» he lit the lamp of his biggest lantern, and with axe and 
Miner p we shoulder set out upon his expedition. Nees Baeh 
Lurcher would follow him that night—they seemed to scent danger 
off, and wisely took up their quarters under the table for security. 
As he toiled away up the rugged steeps, Van Quiet observed several 
singular-looking tailed creatures, neither man nor monkey, but penne» 
marvellous resemblance to both, leaping and skipping 
on either side, and various odd grimaces, as th ey 
derision of him. He knew there was no such real in those 
ee and felt rather uncomfortable in their company ;. the more 
especially so as they evidently followed and kept with him—now 
gs at his spade, and then pal 08 with horrible mockery 
fallin his lantern. But he disregarded their gibes and mon- 
Seeicenanaath ulidkammndaed eeita aurtasion the tan- 
gled maze of some vast rift in the mountain side, and now scrambling 
upon all fours over huge masses of stone, as might, by comparison, some 
bgett-dngane aeons omnenat the ruins of a wall. 
he fo f in a small barren valley, not unlike a huge 
bowl, so near the top ogi ec ath plier 
~ nom seo al The peared as. though it scarcely 
sess, renin 00 Sthhe Medias tetas: Not' an atom of 
green flourished, not a of water glittered in it. Granite, flint, 
we utente a Bag aS apa as that 
desolate picture. The hour of midnight too, was upon it for though the 
moon shone tly through the crystal air above, she looked not down 
viata Seah ahyime thot her ray atrart and over 
. Here Van Quiet sat down to rest awhile before commencing his work; 
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His saw not that spirit-speaker who heretofore had comforted 
him with the silver bottle, but: instead, he beheld something like “4 
gantic vampire-bat flit brat Aone the’ sky, darken the moon with 
its leathern wings, and then vanish. 

The little demons around danced and sang in horrible glee, but Van 
Quiet continued his work as well as he was able. There could be no 
withdrawal now, and all that remained was to make the most that might 
be possible of ‘time. 

_ With little and comparatively i uate labour, the vast foundations 
of the rocks split like a fiery and explosive coal, and brilliant beds of 
silver glittered resplendently in the dim beams of his lantern. By the 
dawn of day he returned home sl and discontented. He knew the 
exact measure of his term of life, and to know that is worse even at seven 
long years’ distance than not to know that it will come to an end’ to- 
morrow. Half the anticipated ‘of his riches had vanished already, 
and he had thus early found they may become the sources of - 
ness or of pain, according to the tenure upon which they are held, or 
means whereby they are acquired. , 

Three arduous years, however, he spent in hacking, digging, smelting, 
and storing up his metal ; rome from his labours only when necessity 

g 





called him away to fetch his annual stock of dry provisions, or seed-time 
and harvest compelled the sowing and gathering in of his scanty and 
neglected crops. During the whole of that time he saw no more either 
Be asencen alam or of any oe wey a oe pre- 
isely to the minute natural year cl gates past, 
did fis hia that mysterious bell Ping’ dit! Gher axe meanber-digde vis, 
then five, then four—that yet remained for him. And’ it ‘mattered “net 
Ther Siggingtin See od sume top ogee belongs 
in his mine, working in his garden, ‘or striki 
some acute storekeeper at the remotest location that ever : 
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still he heard the warning bell as plainly as when its dreadful tongue first 
spoke at midnight ‘on the heights of the San Saba hills. But nobody else 
heard it : to the'soul' of’ Van Quiet its voice was alone audible. y FO 
When four yeats only were before him,’ he’ resolved’ to’ give ‘up’ all 
farther labour, and enjoy for the remainder of his short life what ‘he had 


his 
were chiefly mules purchased, in the interior, of settlers at 
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“White man!” said he, “I found you sitting in the bottom of that 
dry river. I saw, like al) your tribe, that you had come to dig sorrow 
out of the earth, and forget the pleasure is upon its surface, My 
forefathers, who made gold and silver in Peru, knew better, when they 
had tried both. But finding that their children refused to believe them, 
they made a water which elears the spirit and shows things as they are, 
not as they seem to be. I had pity.on you. I gave you the spirit 
water, when your eyelids fell down im sleep over that lump of glittering 
stone; and then I carried you to your own hut. What you have seen since 
is rere . the spirit-water, but it might be true. Avoid it, and live 
wild and happy. 

“ Imitating the bad white man, I once loved these metals when I was 
young. My father put the water in my ears when asleep in my robe on 
the ground, and in the land of spirits I saw all my life before me. 
I slew my friend to take his metal, I told lies to win it, I sold my inde- 
pendence for it and became a slave ; my hunting grounds had no joy for 
me, and I never cared to look up at the sun. I left my canoe to rot on 
the bank, and my arrows untied and wasted. I went out on no war- 
eee with the warriors of my tribe, but betrayed Black (om 

ild Horse, our chiefs, to their enemy, for gold and silver. I e 
mean, and lost my soul. I hated myself, wished to be buried in the 
dust. But when my eyes opened, I ran about the mountains till night, 
because of gladness. 1 threw my metals in the river, and thanked the 
Great Spirit that I was still free. And that is the reason why my people 
cannot be made tame. The white man is always sad, because he loves 
silver and gold. But he-is blind, and never sees his wrong till he is going 
to sleep for ever.” : 

Poor Van Quiet listened with pleasurable amazement; but took some 
en acy: himself that he was not in a vision still. 

Satisfied at length that he had really passed seven miserable years 
only in fancy; but convinced that what he felt was too near the truth to 
be converted into a io thanked his savage benefactor for the 
service done hin—more effectual, he declared, than twenty of Mynheer 
Trump's Dutch sermons ; set before him a rude, but honest entertain- 
ment, and smoked in satisfaction the pipe of peace. 

Before parting, Van Quiet would have be a little of the miraculous 
water, but was assured by his guest that “It had no effect in convincing 
people, unless they came to live in the wilderness.” An observation 
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whether his auditor had or had not wit enough to perceive it— 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY, 
DECEMBER, 1845. 
By Mr. Serzeant TALFOURD. 


Nor from the youth-illumined stage alone 
Is gladness shed ; it breathes around from all 
Whose names, imprinted on éach honour’d wall, 
Speak deathless boyhood ; on whose hearts the tone, 
Which makes each ancient phrase familiar grown 
New by its crisp expression, seems to fall 
A strain from distant years; while striplings, still 
In careless prime, bid younger bosoms thrill 
With plaudits such as lately charm’d their own— 
While richest humour strangely serves to fill 
Worn eyes with childlike tears; for Memory lifts 
Time’s curtain from the spirits’ holiest stage, 
Which clasp in golden meshes Youth and Age. 
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Pmstd a ioe ie ee 
near sun-down, wits tho pilot ih on, bod tseons ana vce an 
in the offing I hauled down the: flag: of truce in the sight of the French 
rivateer, who was followin us close, and was not more than four miles 
om us. To avoid mistake, 1 had agreed with Captain Levee that should I 
be Seng own oes det biel eae a light at the peak, and this light 
I now hoisted. It enabled the French privateer to follow me, and 
peas cay as a mark of contempt: tqwards him. I stood on in the 
chin I was to find Captain Levee, and could make out 


the he Heenchlinn folowing re nearing me. As it became 
Alte Eman “abes ‘anit “to how er off till I had joined the 
Tost, Sr chetnanbab-opryalcpal inted out to him where I was. All 


this seemed # mystery to my officers and men, until having run out 
about four leagues, I desired \ das to keep a sharp look out for the 
Arrow. 
_ About half-past eight o'clock we reeived her lyi ying-to ; she had 
facie her salle alin dork, ad! abou. ight I bore told her who I was, 
and I ran close to her and, hailing Captain Levee, desired him to 
for action, and that I would come on board to speak to him. This, of 
course, created a great bustle on board of the Aeros, and I hastened on 
board that might not. show any lights. I then informed Captain 
Levee of all had passed, and that the Frenchman was not more 
than five miles from us. We agreed that I should still keep up the 

light, and bear away a little to draw the Frenchman to leeward of the 

rt, and also to leeward of the Arrow ;—that the Arrow should lower 
aaiplre again so as not to be perceived until I had drawn the Frenchman 
pt hin ond dahil I. should commence the action under sail, and 

ght till the Arrow came up to my assistance. ‘This bein arranged, | 
hastened on board of my schooner, and keepin meets | [ 
waited for the coming up of my antagonist. in half an hour we could 
perceive him through the gloom, not more than a mile from us, under 
all sail, standing steadily for the light which we carried at our peak. 

As I had already discovered that my little schooner sailed faster than 

- hy sm I allowed her to come up within a quarter of amile of me, 
w rounded to, and desiring my men to aim at his ri , 80 a8 to 
dismantle him, poured i in my broadside of grape and ge, and then 
shifted my helm and resumed my course, putting more sail on on, 80 to in- 
crease my distance to what it “ll before. This manceuvre I executed 
three times with success, as I had the satisfaction of ii his 
Jan.—vVOL. LXXVI. No, CCCI. 
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cable’s length, and at this critical moment the Arrow was about a mile to 
windward. We poured in our last broadside, and hastened to seize our 
7 ae the boarders, when to my satisfaction I found 


was to wear round after me, which increased his distance at 

least a cable’s to leeward. A furious broadside, however, which he 
td ainagh hs might sk me; he oa ot Bordo take Pome - 

him, might sink me, not or 

sion until he refitted his after-sail. 


But now his time was come. A fresh antagonist, of equal 
ight of metal, was close to him, and he had to decide whether he 
fight or run. Whether he conceived that running was useless, 
which it certainly was, or was determined to take us both or die, 
not, certain it is that he did not put his vessel before the wind, but waited 
the coming up of the Arrow with determination. Captain Levee passed 
under the Frenchman’s stern, raking him with a broadside that almost 
eblailel Witny enh engaged ties ts: newuil-evento-ent oR 
chance of his escape. 

The Frenchman returned the fire with spirit, and I took my 
my guns that we might set some sail upon the vessel, for after the Arrow 
commenced her fire no further notice was taken of me by the Frenchman. 
After a contest well maintained for half an hour, the mainmast of the 
Frenchman went by the board, and this almost settled the question, as he 
could not keep his vessel to the wind, and consequently she fell off, and 
received a raking fire from the Arrow. At last her bowsprit was between 
the main and fore riggi See ae eee ee 
the Arrow’s raking fire. I had got some sail up forward, was 
anxious to be at the close of the action. I ived that the French- 
man was attempting to board the , was pouring all his e 
on the f and I therefore edged down to him that I mi 
with my people, board him on the quarter, which would place him, as 
we say, between two fires. The ict was at its highest; the French 

ing and the Arrow’s crew repelling them, when I Jaid my schooner 
on her quarter and leaped on board of her with my few remainin 
The Frenchmen turned to repel attack, thus their 
sutyidhpliit ts'tBee Aaeote tde'y the contoqnenen als Wiat/they’Svere 
first beaten back, and then boarded by Captain Levee and his crew: ._. 

As soon as I had gained the of the Frenchman I thought of 
nothing but to single out the French captain. At first I ay see 


him, but as his crew retreated from in Levee and 
pereeived him, pale and exhausted but still ing torally them. As 
my object was to take him alive, I rushed in at him, wrestled, 


and threw him on his back on the deck. There I held him while the 

combatants fighting and retreating, tumbled over us 

and bruised us severely with their weight. At last 
c2 


one 
the French were 
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% No, indeed ; and but for your clever manceuvre would have 
been beaten. Your vessel is a mere nutshell to this ;—you 
did well, more than well, to maintain the combat so long. Have you 
lost many men ?” 

“We had ten sent below before we boarded ; what may have fol- 
lowed since I do not know. I have the French captain safe in my cabin.” 

“ T saw the men hand him over :—well, now to repair damages, and 
then I will tell you what you shall do. I must send on board and help 
you ; the Arrow has not suffered much considering, and I can spare 
them. As soon as we have cleared up the decks a little, we will break- 
fast together and talk the matter over.” 

It required two hours before we could clear the decks of our vessels, 
for we had separated, and the Arrow had taken charge of the prize. 
Before I took the boat to go on board the Arrow, I went down into my 
cabin, where the French captain lay bound and watched by two of 
the men. 

“ You are p to pay the penalty agreed upon, monsieur ?” said I. 

“Tam, sir,” he replied. “1 now understand what you.meant when 

said that I would meet — my match. I have no one to blame but 
myself. I urged you to the conditions, expecting an easy and certain 
caine with sieleiginion vessel. I have fallen into oun net, and 
there’s an end of the matter, except that when things go wrong, a 
woman is certain to be at the bottom of it.” 

“IT am aware,” sir,” I replied, “that your wife instigated you to 
act as you did, or you would never have so behaved. In attempting to 
revenge the death of one husband, she has lost two.” 

“ C'est vrai,” replied the Frenchman, composedly, and I then quitted 
the cabin, and went on board of the Arrow. 

“Well, Elrington,” said Captain Levee, “ what do you intend to do 
with the vey captain? Is he to pay the forfeit, and swing at the 

-arm 

«I don’t like hanging a man, especially a brave man, in cold blood,” 
I replied. “It was all his wife’s doing, and he has confessed as 
m ”? 

‘“‘ He would certainly have hanged you,” replied Levee. 

“ Yes, that I believe; but it would have that he might have a 
quiet life at home, not from any resentment against me. Now I have 
no feeling of that kind to actuate me.” 

“ What will you do then ?” 

*‘ Not hang him, certainly, and yet I should like to — her.” 


« She deserves it,” repli Captain Levee. ‘“ Now, on, will you 
approve of my suggestion ?” : 
** Let me hear it.” 


*}t is this: They do not know that I have assisted in taking the 
privateer, as they have no idea that Iam.here. Ag soon as we have re-. 





fitted her and your vessel, I willremain where Iam. You shall run into 
the the Garonne, with your colours flying, and the English 
ch flag on of the prize. This will lead them to 
. _— taken ~ v oe assistance. When 
just out of gun-shot, heave-to, @ gun, an n swing an to 
Sin yardeees, and remain there to make them suppose that you ve 
hung the French captain. At nightfall you can e sail and rejoin 
me. That will punish her, and annoy them generally.” 

‘‘ T will do so; it is an excellent device, and she will never know the 
truth for a long time to come.” , ) 

We remained all that day refitting; in the evening I made sail, in 
company with the French schooner,-which was manned by Captain Levee, 
and stood in shore. At break of the following day I ran in, standing for 
the harbour, without my colours being hoisted, and then it occurred to me 
that I would make their disappointment greater, by allowing them first to 
imagine that the victory was heir so when about six miles off, I hoisted 
French colours on the French schooner, and French colours over English 
on board of my own. 

I continued to stand on till within two miles and a half of the bat- 
teries, and could see crowds flocking down to ‘witness the 2 
triumphant arrival of their privateer into port; when of a sudden I 
hauled my wind, hove-to, brailed up my sails, and changed the colours, 
firing a gun in bravado. Allowing them half an hour to comment upon 
this disappointment, I then fired another gun, and hoisted up to the yard- 
arm the figure of a man, composed of clothes stuffed with hay, made to 
mm the French captain; and having so done, ! remained during the 
whole forenoon, with my sails brailed up, that they might have a clear © 
view of the hanging figure, at last we perceived a large boat, with a 
flag of truce, coming out of the river. I remained where | was, and 
allowing it to come n Aecrt I perceived in it the French officer, who had 
pledged himself to give the conditions of the combat: to the lady; and 
seated by him was the French captain's wife, with her head oe down 
on her knees, and her face buried in her handkerchief. 

I saluted the officer as he came on the deck. He returned my bow, 
and then said, “ Sir, the fortune of war has proved in your favour, and I 

resume that the conditions of the issue of the combat have been ad- 

ered to on your side. Against that 1 have not a word to say, as my 
friend would ee as rigidly adhered to them. But, sir, we war not 
with the dead, and I have come off at the request of his miserable wife, 
to beg that you will, now that your revenge is satisfied, deliver up to 
her her husband's body, that it may receive the rites of the Church 
and Christian burial. You surely, as a brave man, will not deny this small 
favour to a woman whom you ib twice deprived of her husband.” 

“Sir,” I replied, “on condition that his lady will step on board 
and make the request herself, I will comply with it, but on no other 
terms.” 

“It will be most painful, and her feelings might well have been spared 
such a trial as to meet your face again and make the request in person $ 
but as you insist upon it, | will make known your terms.” 

As he went into his boat I ran down into the cabin, and desired them 
to cast loose the French captain, saying to him, “ Sir, your wife is 
here requesting your body, which she believes to be swinging at the 
yard-arm, for hove put that trick into execution to punish her, I never 
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the time perceived, for they had not looked up before, that it was 
only a sham captain. isthe ancediin: dilaisnd Gicthan det ‘the 
captain was alive and well, and would be in the boat very soon, at which 


iven a lesson, sir, without being guilty of barbarity. 
Your conduct has been noble.’’ : 

He was soon followed by the French captain and his lady, who was 
now all gratitude, and would have kissed my hands, but I prevented her, 
and said, ‘“‘ Madam, at least now you have no occasion to hate me. If 
I was so unfortunate, in self defence, as to slay your first husband, I have 
restored to you your second. Let us then part in amity.” 

The French captain aa ig tert aia capt I begged 


no means efficient vessels. Moreover, I had forgot to state that 
while I was in the Garonne, the Arrow had taken two good prizes, which 
she had manned and sent to Liverpool. We therefore sail to the 
northward, and in a week were in port, with our prize. We found 
dish tho aitantoeanstts had antived debe, and the owner was much pleased 
with the results of this short and eventful cruise. 


I cause myself to be dismissed from my Owner's Service—Am Arrested— 
Conveyed to London, and confined in the Tower—Am visited by a Romish 
Priest, and “ya his interference obtain my Liberation—Set off to 
Liverpool, and find my Owner and Captain Levee—Their Surprise— Miss 
Trevannion. 

Wuen I called upon our owner, which I did as soon as I had dropped 

a and furled sails, he embraced me, and then led me into the 
“ My i ” gai i as managed to get off the 

Soul catipant tees oaademne wastieeadeamadiemne: 

ment, that they were on board of your vessel, snaps 0 pg to 

their escape. Whether they will take any measures now that you 
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returned, I know not ; may have gained some intelligence, or 
your crew, and if so, we must their vengeance. Now tell me 
where landed them, and all events of your cruise, for I have 
heard but tittle from those ‘who in the prizes taken by ‘the 
Arrow. Captain Levee is too busy with his own vessel and the prize to 
cone on ier are and I wish to talk with you alone 

this affair.” : 

Tf ike Mtenineneted ell that bnh peel, will teecmmmiiniin viii Ges 
French privateer had been captured, the owner said, 

+ Mie -qeedciniioah egies, and there are plenty of them about, fmd 
out from your crew that you landed passengers at Bourdeaux, 
upon it you will be arrested and examined, without you get out of the 
way till the affair has blown over. Now, the men will narrate in the 
taverns the curious history of this French pri , and in so doing can- 
not fail to state that you were on shore in France. Now, ea 
have run the risk to oblige me, and I must keep you out of di ody 
es a inclined to hide yourself for a time, I will of course pay 

our’ ” 

No” replied ; “if they find out what has taken place, and wish to 
get hold of me in consequence, I think it will be better to brave it out. Hf 

hide away, it will make them more anxious to have me, and will con- 
firm their suspicions that I am what they are pleased to call a traitor ; a 
reward will be offered for my apprehension, and at any time that I do 
appear, the reward will cause me to be taken up. If, on the contrary, 
I brave it out, and if I am asked, say at once that I did land passengers, 
at all events they will not make it high treason ; so, with your leave, I 
will stay. I hardly need say that I shall take the whole responsibility 
upon myself, and Sasieie that I took them on board without your know- 
ledge ; that you may rest assured of.” 

* On consideration, I think that your plan is the best,” replied ‘my 
owner. “I am grateful for your of screening me, which I would 
not permit, were it not that I shall be useful to you if any mischance 
takes place, and, if in prison, could be of no service.” 

“ , sit,” I replied, “the wisest course will be for you at once to 
dismiss me from the command of the privateer, in consequence of your 
having been informed that I carried passengers and landed them in 
France. That step will prove you a friend to the government, and will 
enable you, after a time, to get me out of my more effectually.” 

“ You are sacrificing yourself, Elrington, and all for me.” 

a6 9 Nn I am only securing a friend in case of need.” 

u certainly are,” replied my owner, squeezing hand. 
“ Well, iesvill: bo-dhestbcae-glom gouh fenyie, all aviad tote M2 

_“ Then I will now return on board, and tell the officers that I am dis- 
missed. There is no time to be lost; and here comes Captain Levee ; 
80 for the present, sir, farewell.” 

On my return on board, I called up the officers and men, and told 
that I had offended the owner, and that he had dismissed me from 
command of the privateer. One of the officers inquired what I had 
nee ei ried waprvapitity that it was for landing the passengers 

all condoled with me, and expressed their sorrow at 
leaving them, and I believe that they were sincere. It was fortunate 
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w I had not landed some people 
immediately that I had done so. 
?” was the next inquiry. 
ves to be Roman Catholic priests,” replied I, 
them to be.” 


place, id me one hundred guineas each; 
and, the second, ec fen ered them mischievous, dangerous 
men, iring against vernment, an sooner they were 
out of the country the better.” 
- How did I know that they were traitors?” | 
*< All Roman priests were traitors in my opinion, and I hated them as 
bad as I did the French; but it was difficult to deal with a priest, and I 
Hane ea Hoe performing a good service in ridding the country of 


m. | 

“ Who else was privy to the affair?” ) 

** Noone; I made the arrangement with them myself, and not an 
officer or man on board knew any thing about it.” 

“ But my owner, Mr. Trevannion, was he a party to it?” 

- # No, he was not; and on my return he dismissed me from the com- 
mand of the privateer, as soon as he found out that I had landed the 
jests in France.” 

A great many more questions'were put to me, all of which I answered 
very cautiously, yet without apparent hesitation ; and after an examina- 
tion eee 1 aaa oe age 
been, by my own owledgment, aiding an ing the escape 
ialiguend fealaten, and prevented them mei taaie nt fate on the 
scaffold. That, in so doing, I had been guilty of treason, and must 
abide the sentence of the supreme Commission in London, whither I 
should be sent the following day. I replied that I was a loyal subject ; 
that I hated the French pase sea plotters, and that I had done what 
I considered was best ; that if I had done wrong, it was only an error in 
judgment ; and any one that said I was a traitor, lied in his throat. 

My reply was taken down, and I was sent back to prison. 

The following afternoon the gaoler came into my room accompanied 
na Sar OI informed me that I was delivered over to 

ir custody to be taken to London. I was led out, and at the door I 

Ritonianendnpaltiia:s wendadind tolstenht As soon 
in the saddle, a rope was passed from one leg to the other under 
: so as to prevent my escape; my horse was led 

wo, upon which my rode, each having a hand- 
from my horse’s bridle to his own, A crowd was assem- 
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bled round the entrance of the gaol, and among the lookers on I perceived 


Captain Levee my owner, but of course I thought it imprudent 
take any notice of them, and they did not make any recognition 


say, my dear madam, how very revolting it was to my 

A A eo led cone like vivre eee Gocaietioa ane Ulla 
acknow courtesy of my conductors, who ogised for bei 

songidled"t take sutle: tosnsaien tf security, and on the way ‘now 
great kindness and feeling. : 

Every thing being arranged we proceeded on our journey; but it was 

lh dean a eae, of ‘ity coueahenn being sent for by 

the commissioner, and having to wait for letters for nearly three hours. 





As it may be supposed, we could not travel at and we seldom 
went faster than a walk, which I was sorry for, as | was anxious that the 
journey should be over, and my fate decided as soon as possible. 


Almost an hour after dark, a of men rushed from the side of the 
road, and some seizing the bridles of the horses, the others threw the two 
conductors off their saddles by taking them by the leg and heaving them 
over on the other side. This was done so quickly that the two men, who 
were well armed, had not time to draw out a pistol or any other weapon 
of defence; and as soon as they were on the ground they were imme- 
diately seized and overpowered. The faces of the men who had thus 
assailed the king's officers were blackened so as to disguise them, but 
from their voiengt knew them to be the men and officers of the privateer. 
** Now then, Captain Elrington,” said one of them, “ be off with you as 
fast as possible, and we will take care of these fellows.” 

I still remained in my saddle, and although somewhat flurried with the 
surprise of the attack, 1 had had time to recover myself, and had decided 
upon my mode of behaviour. I felt as I had said to the owner when we 
consulted together, that an escape now would be only putting off the evil 
day, and that it was better to meet the case boldly at once, so I rose in 
my stirrups and said to the men in a loud voice, “M good fellows, I am 
much obliged to you for your exertions in my behalf, as it proves your 
good will, but I cannot and will not take advantage of them. By some 
mistake I am accused of being a traitor, when I feel that I am a true, 
and loyal subject, which I have no doubt will be fully established upon 
my arrival in London. I cannot, therefore, take advantage of this op- 
portunity to escape. I respect the laws of my country, and I beg you 
to do the same. Oblige me by releasing the-two gentlemen whom you 
have made your prisoners, and assist them to remount their horses, for I 
am peestved that I will go to London and be honourably acquitted. 
Once more, my lads, many thanks for your kind intentions; and now I 
wish you farewell, and if ou would do me a great favour, you will 
disperse peaceably and leave us to proceed on our journey.” 

he men perceived that I was in earnest, and therefore did as I re- 
quested, and in another minute I was again alone with my two keepers. 

* You have behaved honourably, sir, and perhaps wisely,” observed 
one of my conductors, as he was about to remount his horse. “TI will 
not ask you who those people were, although I have no doubt but you 
recognised them om | 

* No,” I replied, “I did not. I guessed from whence they came, but 
I did not recognise any one individual.” 














“T certainly have: proved that I would not escape, but will readil 
give you my assurance that I will not alter my mind. 4 

* is sufficient, sir,” replied the officer; and he then cut away the 
rope which bound my legs, and also took off the two leading reins at- 
tached to the other “‘ We shall now,” he, said, -“ proceed not 
onl en. | 

My uctors mounted their horses, and we set. off at a good 
trot, and in an hour arrived at the where we were to put up for the 
night. We found supper for us, and good beds. My conduc- 
tre ow left me fee ofall restraint, and we a The 
por ona Be I # ified that I was a state prisoner. 

e arrived at London on the day, and I was then delivered over 
to the of the Tower, according to the instructions that my con- 
ductors had received. They bade me farewell, and promised that they 
would not fail to represent my conduct ‘to the authorities, and gave me 
hopes of a speedy release. I had the same ‘idea, and took ion of 
the nts prepared for me, which were depandaasiet 
with almost cheerfulness. 

On the third day after my arrival a commission was sent to the Tower 
to examine me, and I gave the same replies as before. They were very 

i in obtaining the descriptions of the persons of thoso whom Ihed 
in France; and I answered without disguise. I afterwards found 
out that I had done a foolish thing. Had | misrepresented their persons, 
it would have been supposed that they really were four Catholic priests, 
but from my exact description they discovered that I had reseued the 
four traitors (as they termed them) that they-were most anxious to 
secure and make an example of; and their annoyance at this discovery 
had so angered them against me, that my subsequent conduct could not 
create any feeling favourable towards me. 

Three weeks elapsed and I was wearied of confinement. My gaoler 
told me that he feared my case was a bad one; and after another week 
had he said that I was condemned as aiding and ing treason, 
I must say that I little expected this result, and it quite ov w me, 
I asked my gaoler what was his authority. He said that so many peo- 
A a a the rebels without one having 

n convicted of havi so done except myself, on my own avowal, 
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led a reckless, law of on 
feelings which had been instilled into me by my tutor (you 

my family and I need say no more) my youth, had been 
gradually sapped away by the loose companionship which I had held 
since the time that I quitted my father’s house; when I heard that 
acing hepa peep ae ys se isqui eR ry fe 
feeling. ished to review my li examine myself, but I hardly 
knew where to begin. 


All was chaos and confusion. I could remember many bad actions, 
but few good ones. I felt that I was like a vessel without:a rudder, and 
without a pilot; and after hours and hours of deep thought, I woul 
give up the task of examination in stern despair, saying to m 
“‘ Well, if it must be so, it must.” I felt an inclination to defy that 
Heaven which I felt would never be opened to me. This was the case 
for more than a week after I heard of my condemnation, until I 
to reflect upon the nature of. our creed, and the terms of salvation which 
were offered ; and, as I thought over them, I felt a dawn of h and 
I requested the gaoler to furnish me with a Bible. I read it day and night, 
for I expected every morning to be summoned to execution. I felt 
ee are at times lest such should be the case, but time passed on, 
and er fortnight elapsed, during which I had profited by my read- 
ing, and felt some contrition for my many offences, and my life of guilt, 
and I also felt that 1 could be saved through the merits of Him who died 
for the whole world. Day after day my faith became: more lively, and 
my mind more at ease. One morning the gaoler came to me, and said 
that there was a priest who wished to see me. As I understood he was 
a Roman, I was about to refuse,'but on consideration, I thought other- 
wise, and he was,admitted. He was a tall, spare man, with a dark Spanish 
countenance. 

** You are, I believe,” said he, “ Captain Elrington, who effected the 
aes of some of our poor friends, and who are now condemned for your 

act.” 


EL 


‘I am, sir,” replied I, . 

*“‘T am aware,” said he, ‘that your profession of faith is not mine, and 
do not, therefore, come’ to talk with you on serious points, without you 
should wish it yourself; my object is, that indebted as we are to you for 
saving our friends, to offer to be of any use that I can to you; m 
executing any wishes, or delivering any messages, which you may wish 
to give, should you suffer for your generous conduct, and you may trust 
any thing to me with safety, ‘that I swear to you,’” and he took» 
crucifix from the folds of his garment, and kissed it, as he said so. 

“TI thank you for your kind offer, sir,” replied I, “but I have nothing 
to trouble you with. Ihave long quitted my family, who know not 
whether I am alive or dead, for reasons that | need not explain. Iam 
eee ne Hae 

t m ily may not-be disgraced by my ignominious or 
evar hat Inve perched on the eal.” a ee 

** Perhaps you are right,” replied the priest, “ but us 
another 0 have a are friends that could exert themselves in soa 
favour, so as to procure your pardon and release ?” 
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“ None,” replied I, “ except those who, I am sure, are exerting them- 
sclves to the utmost of their power, and to whom no message from me is 


# Do you know nobod at court,” mere doa 
to 


in the opposed te frente 
t—or 8a — 
now-a-days are not whatlang cone antetiiedete te? 0: 

“I have no knowledge of any titled person,” replied I; “ when I 
parted with one of the gentlemen who I landed at Bordeaux, he gave me 
the name of « lady of quality at Paris, desing me if in dif ty to 
apply to him through her; but that was, if in difficulty in France; of 
course she could do nothing for me in this country.” 

“‘ Have you the name of the lady ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “it is on the first leaf of my pocket-book. Here 
it is.” 

The priest read the name, and then said :— 

‘“‘ You must write immediately a few words, — her with your 
position. I will see the letter safely delivered before the week is over.” 

“ What good can she possibly do me?” replied I. 

“T cannot say, but this I know, that if any thing is to be done, it will 
be. Write immediately.” a 

The priest called the gaoler, and requested writing materials, which 
were brought, and in a few minutes I had done as he requested. 

There, sir, I have written to please you ; but 1 candidly state that I 
consider it an useless attempt.” 

“* Were I of your opinion, I should not have advised you to write,” 

ied he. ‘There are wheels within wheels that you have no conception 
Pe these troubled times. What I most fear is, that it may arrive too 

The priest took his leave of me, and I was left to my own thoughts. 
When i cuunidetol that the address of this lady had been given to me by 
the very man who they were so anxious to secure as a traitor, I at once 


decided that no benefit could arrive from any interference on her part ; __ 


and I therefore, after a quarter of an hour, dismissed the whole subject 
from my thoughts, and commenced my reading of the sacred writings. 
The followin morning, when the gaoler came in J could not hel 

observing to him, that as I had been condemned so many days, I felt 
much surprise at the delay of my execution.| His reply was, that he 
heard that others were in custody upon the same charge, and that 
they waited for their convictions that we might all suffer at the same 
time; for the order for my execution had come on the Friday last, but 
had been countermanded on the afternoon of the same day. Although 


this satisfied me that I had no hopes of escape, yet I was pleased that I 


had obtained more time for preparation, and I renewed my reading with 
ardour. Another week passed, when the gaoler, with a solemn face and 
a concern, came in, and informed me that the other parties 
been tried before the commission, and had been condemned, 
and that it was expected that the exeeution would take place either on 
the morrow or the day after. The announcement did not affect me 
much. I had made up my mind that | should suffer, and had to a de 
weaned myself from life. I considered how all hopes of my ever enjoy- 
ing the delight of family and kindred ties had flown away, and I looked 
with disgust upon my career as a privateer’s-man, a career of recklessness 





_ fA a a es —_ 
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and blood so denounced by the sacred writings which I had before me. 
I that if [ were to leave the prison, I should have no other. 
means of sustenance, and should probably return to my former life, and ~ 
load my soul with a still heavier weight of crime, and, although I felt an, 
occasional bitter pang at the idea of leaving the world so young, a world 
which I could not hate, still | was, after a few hours communing and, 
reflection, resigned to my fate, and exclaimed with sincerity, “ Thy Will 
be done.” "T think, madam, you may have observed that, sinful as I was, 
my whole career proved that I was not.a hardened sinner. Good was 
not driven entirely out of me, but was latent, notwithstanding all my. 
excesses and the bad company which influenced me. 

I now prayed, and prayed earnestly, and I thought that my prayers were 
heard, Such was my state of mind on the day before the one appointed 
for my execution, when the gaoler and one of the sheriff’s officers came 
into my cell, accompanied by the Roman Catholic priest, whom I have 
before-mentioned. I perceived by the gaoler’s countenance, who was 
a humane man, that he had no unpleasant news. The sheriff's officer 
delivered to him an order for my liberation in my presence, and tomy 
astonishment I was told by the oontel that my pardon was signed, and that 
I was free. I was stupified with the ee * ly and I stood without 
making any reply. The priest waved his hand to them as a hint to leave 
the room, which they both did, leaving me with the priest. As they left 
my eyes followed them, and then I cast them down upon the Bible 
which laid before me on the table, and slipping alone from the bench 
upon my knees, I covered up my face and prayed. My prayers were 
con —I hardly knew what I said—but I knew that they were 
intended to be grateful to Heaven for my unexpected preservation from 
an ignominious death. After a time, I rose up, and perceived the 
priest, whose presence I had till then forgotten. He had been kneeling 
at the other side of the table praying with me, and I am sure for me— 
and he was rising up just after I had. 

“I trust, Captain Elrington,” said he, after a pause, “ that the peril 
you have been in will influence your future life; and that this severe trial 
will not be thrown away upon you.” 

“‘ I trust not, sir,” replied I. “I feel that it has been good for me to 
have been afflicted. I believe that I have been indebted to your exertions 
for my deliverance.” 

“* No further than having seen yourletter duly and speedily delivered. 
I could do no more, for with all will, 1 have no power; and that was 
little to do for one who so generously assisted our friends in their 
distress,” ane 

“ Am I then to believe, that I am indebted to the interest of a French 
lady, residing at the court of Versailles, for my deliverance?” 

*“ Even so—this may appear strange to you, Captain Elrington, but 
such is the case. Understand, that in these troubled times, the ruling 
monarch of this country cannot distinguish his friends from his enemies, 
He can only trust to professions, and they are not always sincere, 
There are many on the council at this time, who, if the prea as he 
is called, had succeeded, would. have long before this have joined him, 
and who had wished him success, although they dared not venture to assist, 
him. The interest of the lady in question with these people, has pre- 
vailed over the true adherents of the Hanoverian king, and thus through 
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telly hie obtained release. I state this to you in confi- 
_ dence; to eames would be to betray your friends— 
Can I be of any farther service to you? for you ean leave Your prison as 
soon as pene.” 
“None, thank you, good sir,” replied I, “I have money more than 
ie ry fee oe eater 


mare; except 00 give you my 
ur conduct, 
and if you ever a ned Yon hw oe Se 


The priest gave his address upon a piece of paper, iad Gareme 
to me. 





“ Our ereeds are not exactly the same, but you will not, my son, refuse 
my blessing?” said he, tting his hand upon my head. 
oe Ob, no,” said I, g on my knees, “I receive it in all thank- 
fulness.” 
“ May God bless you, my son,” said he, with emotion—and he then 


the cell. | 
what liberation. was an- 
nounced, 


with the previous excitement, when my 
ty on atv tn, gov vent te 
that, as soon as I was ‘alone, I gave i 





nunc Update Gil ss silouie mete Iwas Ghat sf ty Soeer 
. How my heart heaved when I was once more in the open air. 
I looked around me, and perceived that many men were busy in 
erecting a scaffolding. My heart sank as I beheld them, as I felt certain 
what it was for; but to verify my opinion, I turned to an old woman 
who had a sort of stall from which she dispensed mead to the populace, 
and inquired of her for what the scaffold was being erected. 

“It's forthe men who ar to be executed to-morrow for siding the 
Jacobites to escape,” she. ‘ Wont take a of 
Aes your worship glass 
“Tam not thirsty,” I replied, as I walked hastily away with my valise 

upon my shoulders. 
eatenddtae emus tick aioe am tee en 
steps; I walked past the square before the Tower, until I came into a 
street called Catherine-street, where a tavern met view, and into it 
I entered immediately, glad, as it were, to hide myself, for I felt as if all 
the world looked upon me as a person just 
I obtained good entertainment there, and slept there 
next morning, the host having 6 pra eblaeke paaibries 
to bring it beck, T et off for Liverpool, verpool, four days’ ‘travel with- 
san spebtin| Weisived ih che' soi, ead paseendah Gees to the hanes 
of Mr. Trevannion, m owner. I took my valise off the boy's horse, and 
having paid him for his attendance, I knocked at the door, for it was 
in the 


late in the evening, and dark, when I arrived. The door (for it was at 
his private house door which was next'to the counting-house door that I 
knocked) was opened ; and the woman who opened it shrieked, and let 


the candle, exclaiming, “ Help, my ghost, a ghost!” for 


drop 
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it that the news had arrived at Liverpool from a m 

ph: ov medargploanartr ig ye mam 
there was no hope, and that I was to suffer on the Monday ; and this was 
the Saturday ae on which I had — wer a ao n’s clerk 
hearing a noise in the passage, came out wi , and seeing 
me, and the woman lying on the floor in @ swoon, stared, staggered to 
the door of the room where his master was sitting, and the door being 
jar, he fell back with great force into the room, dropping under the 


Levee with one of the table-candlesticks, who upon seeing me ran to 


his escape,— 

“ Here is Elrington alive and well, sir!” 

At this announcement Mr. Trevannion came out, and threw himself 

into my arms, saying, 
. 1 thank God for all His mercies, but above all, that I have not been 
the cause of your death, my dear Elrington. Come im,” he exclaimed, 
in a faltering voice ; and as soon as he gained his seat, he laid his head 
down and sobbed with excitement and joy. 

I followed Captain Levee into the room, and was taking a chair, when 
I perceived that there was another person present besides Captain Levee 
and Mr. Trevannion, which was the daughter of the latter; that is, 
I presumed as much, for I knew that he was a widower, and had one 
daughter living out of a family of three children. She appeared to be 
about seventeen of age, and had just come from a. Protestant con- 
eaikes tes alos ishments where young women were educated at 
Chester. Mr. Trevannion was still with his face covered, and not yet 
recovered from his burst of feeling, when this young gentlewoman came 
Te Captain Elsing have behaved nob fathe 

“ i i ou have to m Tr; 
Le ks yang tiny eotine 

I was so dazzled from coming out of the dark, and so excited from 
what had just passed, that I was almost bewildered, but I accepted the 
offered hand, and bowed over it, although I declare that, at the time, I 


could not distinguish her features, ms roy that her person 
was slight: and . As she to her seat, Mr. Trevannion, 
who had from his emotion, said, 


“I thought that, at this moment, your head was exhibited at the gates 
pe ran 8 ge The idea, as Captain Levee will tell you, has haunted 
me, for I felt, and should always have felt, that | was the cause of your 
death. God bless you, my dear sir, and may I have an opportunity of 
showing you —— and regard for your noble sonal towards 
me, and the sacrifice which you would have made. You need not tell 
me, for I know too well, that you took all the onus and blame of the 
affair upon your own shoulders, and preferred death to impeaching me.” 

“ My dear Elrington,” said Captain Levee, “I told our crew, and you 
have proved me a true prophet, that you never would peach, but would 
die game. We were talking of you, supposing you dead, when you 
came in. I must tell you, that more than once Mr. Trevannion 
made up his mind to deliver himself up, and acknowledge the truth, but 
I prevented him, as it would have been an useless sacrifice.” 
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eee Seimei S ate.as eay-en a eps that 

it not perseverance, ing m 

poor git here an orp lacebsnpesii,.Latrtalehd abeeld, haves dane 
ife to be a + 


“Tam that you did not, sir,” I replied; ‘“ my life is of little 
value ; ef a pe co ig ‘sdemnad seatndeibanahine 
if I fell. A shot from the enemy may soon send me out of the world, and 
+ di a man the less in it, as far as people are interested 

ut me.” 

“That is not the case now, at all events,” replied Mr. Trevannion ; 
“ but pray, tell us how it is that you have *y 

‘I have not escaped,” I replied; “here is my pardon, with the sign 
manual,” 

“‘ And how was it obtained !” exclaimed Captain Levee; “all inter- 
cession made through some of the strongest friends of the government 
was in vain, that I can assert ; for you must not su that we have 
been idle down here. We did not leaye London till you were con- 
demned, and every entreaty to see you or to communicate by letter was 
denied to us.” 7 

“ T had better then begin at the beginning, and state all that occurred. 
I will first thank you, my dear Levee, for your kind assistance, which I 
would not avail myself of, as I calculated (wrongly I own) that it would 
be wiser to remain a prisoner ; and I considered that my very refusal to 
escape would be admitted by the government as a proof of my innocence. 
I did not know that I had to deal with such malignant people.” I then 
commenced my narrative, which occupied the remainder of the evening, 
and, having received the congratulations, we had a pipe or two, and, as 
I was fatigued, we retired to bed. I slept little on this, I may say, 
first night of rest and quiet, after my liberation. I was happy, and. yet 
perplexed. During the time of my imprisonment, it had occurred to me 
that the life of a privateer's-man was not one which I could follow up 
with a good conscience ; and [ had on my journey down to Liverpool 
made up my mind that I would give it up. I knew this might annoy 
Mr. Trevannion, and that [| should have to meet with the ridicule of 
Captain Levee, and I was thinking whether it was possible, in the first 
place, that I could give some well-grounded excuse; and, in the next, 
what other means of gaining my livelihood I could substitute in its stead. 
My restlessness induced me to get up earlier than usual, and I went out 
for an hour's walk upon the wharves. I saw my little schooner riding on 
the stream, and as she gently rose and dipped to the swell which ran in 
with the tide ; she looked so beautiful that my resolutions were already 
giving way. I would look at her no longer, so I turned from the river, 
and walked back to the owner’s house. It was still early when I went 
into the eating-hall, where I found Miss Trevannion alone. 
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ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 
BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 
Cuap. I. 


VOYAGE OUT. 


Transport Service—“ Girls we left behind us*—The Atlantic—Calm— Whales 
—Fogs—New World and Ladies’ Maid—St. John’s—Climate—Lumber— 
Hard and soft Wood. 


In June, 1835, the transports destined to convey the left wing of a 
light infantry regiment to our colonies in North America, had “ made its 
number” in the Cove of Cork. At this time the transport service was a 
disgrace to the country, and although so many men-of-war were lying 
idle in our numerous dock-yards, which might have been employed as 
troop-ships, yet the comfort of the soldiers troubled not the heads of those 

ntiemen “who sit at home at ease.” It was not sufficient that the 

r devils should be “ food for powder,” but that the fishes also should 
ms their chance. A tub of a vessel without a sailing point in her com- 
position was hired, a mass of white paint, in the form of a parallelogram, 
smeared over her bows, the better to relieve the huge number by which 
she was designated. Water-tanks, heaps of biscuits, barrels of pork, and 
but one of rum; a pennant, an ensign, a skipper, a fat mate, and a 
superannuated lieutenant of the navy (by way of agent), a most 
inadequate crew were put on board, and the transport was reported fit 
for sea. 

The service companies selected for duty in New Brunswick, marched 
through Cork to the tune of— 


The girls we left behind us. 


The solemn vows of eternal constancy of the previous night, were echoed 
and wafted from a hundred balconies; but— 


Oh, shame! oh, sorrow! and, oh, womankind! 


We knew that a few hours would bring the new regiment there playing 
“ Rory O’More,” or “Such a getting up-stairs,” and that the pretty 
faces of the Cork fair would light up, their best bonnets would be put on, 
first appearances being every thing. Such is military life in country 
quarters, such is life everywhere ; so— 

How happy’s the soldier who lives on his pay, 

And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence* a day! 

He cares not a mar’vedit how the world goes, 


The king finds him money, and quarters, and clothes. 
With a row-de-row, row-de-row, &c. 


The crowd and confusion of embarkation is not to be described: pigs 


squeaking, ducks quacking, cocks crowing, French horns, kettle-drums ; 
stray friends come to see the last of one, the curses and maledictions of 


* Sixpence was the daily pay of a British soldier prior to 1792. 
t Maravedi, a amall Speaish coin of the value of ebous » farthing. 
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was eventually obliged to be snubbed ; and the firing off 

lasted until the old tub got under weigh in the most 

. Soldiers, as well as every thing else, into their 

in a wonderfully short time; one-third of the number are alwa 

deck, and are the watch, not that they are employed as such; 

but there is only room for two-thirds below. Sea-sickness was urged by 

many of the officers as a reason why they were not “in force ;” but sundry 

three-cornered billets, delivered to the Cork weather-beaten and amphibious- 

looking fisher for haddocks, who boarded us when off Cape Clear, and 
the strict injunctions overheard as to committing them to the first 

office, induced a icion that to the sea could not be im the 

sickness on board. breeze sprung up, and, as the Emerald isle receded 

from view, we turned our backs upon our homes, our hunting, and our 

loves. 

A voyage across the Atlantic, even in the best of weathers, must ne- 
cessurily be a bore. Calms for days; fogs, as thick as that in which the 
cockney found himself enveloped when steering down Father Thames, 
and who requested an old tar to let him know “ when they were off the 
Nore, for that he was very anxious to see where the Mutiny had taken 

lace.” 
ee You are this moment abreast of it,” quoth Jack ; “ but it is so thick 
I cannot point out the Mutiny.” | 

These wet us to the skin as effectually as the heaviest rain, and, 
to use a sailor's phrase, “you might almost cut them with a knife.” 
Occasionally we signalled vessels, who in return telegraphed that they 
would be happy to take our letters; an insult which had no sort of effect 
in hurrying our sulky skipper, it was no object to him to make a quick 

; mais au contraire, the longer he contrived to remain at sea 
{ehanks to the authorities) the more pay he received. What little sail 
we carried was “shortened” at night, and, as the fat mate generally con- 
trived -y sleep well through his watch, no advantage was taken of a shift 
of win 

After five weeks, we were on the banks of Newfoundland, got sound- 
ings, but no cod; tried to surprise turtle dozing, which proved to be wide 
awake. Shot at whales, and got disagreeably near to ice-bergs. How- 
ever, at the end of six weeks, in spite of calms, fogs, and the sleepy mate, 
seas of floating kelp-weed, and strong tides were met with; certain 
symptoms of being in or near the Bay of Fundy ; and all hands looked 
anxiously for land. There was a dense fog, I was on deck in charge of 
the watch ; one of the men came and reported that he saw a light, and 
pointed out the direction. I could not see it, but roused the fat mate, who 
sent men aloft, and exerted himself so far as to climb to the mizen cross- 
trees. I called the watch—no one could see it. The man was laughed 
at, but persisted in saying he distinctly saw it ;_he could not be drunk, 
for there was not the wherewithal to get so on board. Next morning’s 
light found us close off Bryar’s Island ; this man had seen the light upon 
it, although invisible to sixty others. 

Owing to strong tides and the prevalence of fogs, the navigation of 
the Bay of Fundy is ticklish in the extreme, and we “ felt our way” by 
the deep sea lead. When in stays a large ship, unperceived until then, 
es so close under our stern that a biscuit might have been thrown on 

er deck. She was a transport, having the regiment on board we were 
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ing to relieve: three cheers were hardly given and returned before she 
ey A 0 t. nee ang es Sp tea 
of the pi 0 ew open us, stretching awa 
so oacillandMinds, walll lech tai dictanh pateaaatite.st - 

The first view of land, after the monotonous combination of two 
elements for six weeks, is exhilarating. The first sight of the pri 
forests of the New World was sublime; surely, such a view as this would 
have awakened the lady’s maid to the power of nature, who, when 
passing the magnificent scenery of the Via Mala, asked me from the 
rumble tumble,— 

“ Lor, sir, how do they manage to plant trees in such frightful places 
as them there ?”” 

On rounding a head-land, the view of St. John’s broke suddenly 
upon us, and, from the distance, appeared placed, as it were, in a | 
gap, hacked out of “the bush.” When abreast of Partridge Island, the 
anchor was dropped, and the transport swung to her moorings, until 
leave from the authorities was granted for our disembarkation. Soon 
after, “‘the Maid of the Mist” (a most appropriate name for a steamer of 
the Bay of Fundy) came along-side, and carried off a subaltern and 
twenty-five men to St. Andrew’s, whither they were to remain as detach- 
ment. We were now within a couple of miles of the town, the largest 
in the province of New Brunswick. The rocky promontory upon which 
it co 9 rises from the water on all sides, and the wooden houses piled 
up on a series of landings, gave it the appearance of a fabrication made 
with cards to amuse children, the summit being crowned ‘with steeples 
and the spires of many churches, while the base, fringed with a forest of 
masts, and huge vessels on the stocks, proclaimed the commercial 

rosperity of the place, and presented a not unpleasing picture to our 
land expecting eyes. All hands began peering ugh the telescopes, 
in the hopes of getting a sight of “ what like” were the natives, amongst 
whom we expected to pass the better part of three years ; and the flutter 
of a petticoat, or the appearance of a straw-bonnet, was sufficient 
attraction to draw all the glasses to that spot. The head-quarters of the 
regiment had arrived a week before us, and had been ordered up the 
river St. John to Fredericton. It was our fate to occupy the town before 
us. Permission having at length arrived, we were disembarked, and 
marched to a range of pleasantly situated on a rocky promontory 
jutting into the hme and commanding the entrance of the river. 
We had no sooner stowed away our men than a party of us (subs) 
rushed down into the town, hardl checking the pace to stare at some 
squaws and their Papooses, nor did we stop until we -arrived at a con- 
fectioner’s, and obtained enormous bowls of the most delicious wood 
strawberries and cream ; we had just landed from a long sea-voyage, 
the thermometer stood at ninety-five in the shade, in addition to which, 
the woods being on fire made the atmosphere close and sultry; the 
excitement of landing, and the bustle of putting up the men, made them 
the most grateful feast I ever remember to have enjoyed, and such a 
contrast to our ship fare, that the gluttony of the proceeding must be 
pardoned. | 

The province of New Brunswick contains an area of upwards of seven- 
teen millions of acres, and only one soul to every one hundred acres ; a 
glorious field for emigration, and the surplus population of the British 
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36 
isles. The town of St. John, so little known in England, and generally 
confounded with that of St. John’s in Newfoundland, contains thirty 
thousand inhabitants; most of the merchants are wealthy, and a fine 
class of ships are built at this port, which is situated at the mouth of the 
St. John’s river. Wages are high, and labour is at a premium. Not- 
withstanding the changes from extreme heat to [intense cold, the climate 
of New " Brunewick is parteulatl healthy. The summers are fine ; fogs 
os iedell gh Bt: Solin, wil Hho lasnaiiahe wala bourhood of 

of Fody. The autumn (so expressively termed “ Fike fall’) is de- 
ightfal particalasly the two latter > months known as “the Indian Sum- 
mer,” at which! time the early frosts the leaves of the hard wood 
with the brightest colour imaginable. The effect of this varied foliage 
of every shade of yellow, scarlet and purple, when contrasted with the 
deep greens of the fir tribe, is striking in the highest degree, and can 
only be compared to a painter's pallet, or a modern picture of “La 
Jeune France” school. This season is most enjoyable, and the sun sets 
glorious. 

About Christmas the snow hae fallen, and the frost may be said to 
have fairly set in. The sun shines bright and clear in the deep blue 
heavens. Though the thermometer may be down to five-and-twenty 
degrees below zero, there is something particularly exhilarating in the dry 
clear air. The nights are p corticnaly fine, and the northern lights 
may be seen in all ‘Seir glory, o ‘olin pasa A that beautiful rose colour, 


nowhere to be witnessed so d as in the pi latitudes. Then the 
lumberers repair to the backwoods in search of the t me and spruce fir, 


which grow to enormous heights, often two hun feet, perfectl 
straight and healthy, and so close together as to be self-pruned ; = knife 
dna never be applied to any of the fir tribe (a pernicious practice too 
often perceptible in English plantations), it only causes the tree to bleed. 
The axes of the American lumberers are totally different from those 
used in the old world. The haft, made of hickory, i is curved, and has a 
nob at the end; in delivering the stroke the axe is swung as high as the 
head, the hands slipping up to the nob. Two backwoodsmen will fell one 
of these huge pines in an incredible short time. Of course a tree thus 
cut breast high, in addition to perhaps three feet of snow upon which the 
one man may have been standing, causes a waste of timber which, 
although not thought of in the forests of America, would be a serious 
consideration in England. When felled and snagged, one end of the 
tree is placed upon a coal sledge, and d out of the bush by oxen. 
It is then piled along with others upon the frozen ee anda and the mass is 
carried down b 0 ee stream when the ice breaks~u g in their 
on through lakes, and from river to river, dif diby ree they xen the St. 
ohn, where , 2 are collected by their different ouihi, formed into 
rafts, wg finally descend to St. John, whence they are shipped for 


Eng! 

bh, beech, and the rock maple, grow upon the best lands, and the 
cunni settler marks well the “ wood ridge,’ ’ and bids fou it ace 
cordingly, whereas the uninitiated emi t is often taken in by the 
healthy and flourishing appearance of the pine tribe, fancying that soil 
which has reared such noble timber will recompense him ; for at the 
government price of land, which averages about seven shillings and six- 


pence an acre. But he will pay for his inexperience, as in many cases it 
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will but ill remunerate him for his outlay and labour. The larch, here 
ealled by the Indian name of hackmatack, or tamarack, does not attain 
any great size, and, unlike the same tree with us, which flourishes in a dry 
— sandy soil, here invariably marks the line of a swamp, and lives in 
good fellowship with the alders, ash, white cedars, and varieties of the 
willow tribe. Spruce firs here grow to a large size, and are much sought 
after for lumber. As they grow close together, they prune themselves, 
and are perfectly straight and free from knots. Of all the timber in 
this part of the world the hemlock attains the greatest size. 

A propos of timber, it is a curious fact that, in the forests of North 
America, should the primeval growth be hard wood, oak, beech, birch, 
hickory, maple, &c., and be cut down en masse, pine or firs spring up in 
their stead, and rice versa: further, should the second growth be allowed 
a sufficient time to attain any size, the same effect will ensue on felling 
that, and so ad infinitum. e same thing may be observed in the 
forests of Carniola and Bohemia, and is the case in all natural forests ; and 
was also remarked by Franklin in the sterile districts inhabited by the 
Esquimeaux. 


Cuap. II. 


A Fire—Spoil a Female —Skating, sleighing, and coasting—Sleigh Club— 
Breaking up of the Ice. . 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around; 
It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d and howl’d, 
Like noises in a swound! 
CoLeripGe’s Ancient Mariner. 


THE town of St. John was built entirely of wood, and had the luck to 
be burnt down, more or less, every eight or ten years ; and that b - which 
escaped one conflagration was generally included in the next. The houses 
being insured above their value, made it a matter of perfect indifference 
to the inhabitants, whether their property was consumed or not; and 
their household goods or little alls were removed without difficulty, with 
the exception of the banks. At this time there existed but one house 
built of stone, the inhabitants of which were known as the Stone- 
house P——s, the better to distinguish them from their wooden con- 
nexions. 

One night after mess, a messenger arrived from the mayor, stating that 
a fire had broken out in the town. A strong armed picquet was instantly 
despatched : scarcely had they left the barracks, before a second messenger 
made his appearance, reporting that fears were entertained lest the whole 
town art “ consumed. All hands then turned out, and went down 
at the “double quick.” It blew a gale of wind. The~ thermometer 
stood at 7° below zero, the fire raged, every thing was frozen up, and 
no water was to be obtained, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the wharfs. The scene of confusion was beyond description. Gentle- 
men either from over-excitement or inebriation, floundered into tar-barrels, 
took fire, and‘rushed about requesting to be extinguished; one had, partly 
from the above causes, partly from fatigue, sat down in a wheelbarrow on 
one of the quays; it was within the influence of a hose, the débris from 
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ropes attached to t 

hundred men, pulled bodily down. 
horses. But all to no purpose, 


The grappling hook plucks rafters from the walls, 
And heaps on heaps the smoky ruin falls. 

Blown by strong winds, the fiery tempest roars, 
Bear down new walls, and pours along the floors. 


The fire raged unchecked, as ashes and burning shingles were carried 
by the wind, and fresh houses and streets ignited. Notwithstanding the 
flames and the exertion of the men, so intense was the cold, that many © 
of them were frost bitten. | 

All hopes of extinguishing the fire being abandoned, one of the au- 
thorities sent to the commanding officer, requesting that guards might 
be despatched to the different roads leading out of the town; for that 
sleigh-loads of plunder (the bells taken off the horses to enable them to 
get away unheard) were carried off, and boats were employed by sea for 
the same purpose. I proceeded with the picquet to one of the roads; 
the cold was so severe, that we were obliged to run up and down to keep 
the blood in circulation; and had not enjoyed this jog-trot exercise long, 
when the sergeant reported that an unnaturally fat woman was coming 
along, and at a very slow pace, considering the state of the atmosphere; 
hinting at the same time, at some comparisons with a lady of Carlton 
(the other side of the river), who, a few days previously, had blessed the 
province with four little Bluenoses* at one birth. She was examined, and 
rete di delivered of quantities of plunder, which she had swathed round 

y 

Towards daybreak the fire was at its greatest pitch. Three whale 
ships, filled with oil and blubber, took fire. The effect was sublime, and 
the liquid sheet of flame was seen for sixty miles in all directions. 

The cold, during the winter night, is very severe, and the sentinels are 
iy sen obliged to be relieved every half-hour, and the officers, so long 
as possess the “ prima flora juvenus,” may enjoy horizontal refresh- 
ments in peace ; but when they obtained those manly appendages, yclept 
whiskers, find that turning in bed becomes hopeless, sol being “ brought 

with a round turn,” discover that they have become frozen to the sheets. 

amilies have been awakened by their becoming roofless, owing to 
the intensity of the frost having extracted the nails by which the shingles 
were fastened to the rafters. isions are brought into St. John frozen 
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* All persons born in the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are 
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leaving 
peace age | on the 
frozen Kenebekasis was but a frigid amusement at the best. ma- 
nufacture of an ice-boat is simple enough: over two long skates are 
laced any construction sufficient to hold the party, and a long pole is 
fashed across at right angles, which prevents the boat from capsizing. 
When the wind is high, she flies over the ice at a most terrific pace; and 
so near the wind, that the least touch of the helm sends her round, 
when she is instantly off again on the other tack. A favourite amuse- 
ment is coasting. On moonlight nights a party repair to the top of 
some steep frozen descent, and ladies and gentlemen in pairs seat them- 
selves upon little sleighs or coasters, and push them off. After a thaw 
the frost makes the surface of the snow as slippery as glare ice ; the pace 
is then awful, and the roll in the snow proportionate. They are steered 
in their headlong descent by a slight pressure of the heel, but the Blue~ 
nose ladies, being more aw fait at it than we were, sat in front and guided 
them. N.B.—A séupid partner was not rewarded with an upset. 

The meeting of the Tandem Club was a very gay affair, twice in each 
week. Twenty sleighs, painted of the most gaudy colours, and decked 
out with furs of all kinds, trimmed with fringe of different colours, 
drove off from the barracks or other rendezvous. The last married lady 
was selected as chaperon, and there were plenty of fair candidates for 
the drive. The brass band and merry bells added not a little to the cheer- 
fulness of the scene. The horses bred in the province are compact little 
animals, and trot at a tremendous pace, particularly upon glare ice; so 
docile are they from being brought up in the house as part of the family, 
and so attached are the Bluenoses to them, that a man hearing I possessed 
a gray horse (a famous trotter) which he had bred, came a wee, agro 
to see him. Two years had elapsed since he had sold him; he might 
have been “‘ a whisperer,” but no sooner had he entered the stables, and 
spoken to him, than the horse reared up on his hind-legs, and showed 
every symptom of recognition and delight. I drove that horse and an- 
other, without the least preparation, from St. John to Fredericton in ten 
hours; the ice was in good order; the distance eighty-four miles. An 
officer of the 52nd made a match against a stage-driver, a noted character 
in the province, to perform the same distance. One of the driver’s horses 
dying from over exertion, the gallant captain was enabled to win his 
match in six hours and ahalf! The drivers of the stages and the inha- 
bitants, if either halting for refreshment, or for the night, never care to 
bring their horses cool into the stable, or even to rub them down; but, 
on the contrary, the perspiration is allowed to freeze upon their coats, 
which are a mass of hoar frost by the next morning. Towards the spring, 
when the ice is expected to break up, the horses are driven with long cords 
(acting as safety reins), fastened round their necks with a running knot. 
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the ice give way, the driver immediately hauls upon the rope 
until he has, pro tem., strangled the animal. The air thus confined, 
i him; he floats, and is easily dragged out upon the sound ice, 
when the cord being cut, he jumps up, seldom or ever the worse for his 


fresh fall of snow obliterates the beaten sleigh tracks, and in 
order to avoid doubtful ice, or air holes, it is customary to mark out the 
different crossings over the frozen bays or rivers, by fixing young fir trees 
into the ice at intervals: no one can men until caught in. a North 
American snow-storm, what a guide and blessing they are. Never shall 
I forget returning to St. John, after a hunting expedition, accompanied 
by an inhabitant of that place, and being obliged to cross the Grand 
Bay, and part of the Kenebekasis ; frozen sheets of water, just above the 
tide-way ; and over which we had sleighed in perfect safety in the 
morning. The moon shone clear and bright, and we had crossed one 
half of the Grand Bay, when, all at once, we heard strange sounds, like 
the clang of hundreds of rifles discharged on all sides, in the sur- 
rounding forests: it. was soon evident whence the noise proceeded ; 
from the effect of the noon-day’s sun the ice was breaking up. My com- 
ion, who, from the moment that there was an appearance of danger, 
haved in the most unmanly manner, and instead of administering any 
cheering advice, constantly repeated that he was certain we had lost the 
way, at last became so terrified, that he lost all further power of 
wrung his hands, and blubbered outright. It was a route but seldom 
ventured over, and was not, for that reason, marked out with fir- 
branches. I was confident that, so far, I had kept the right course, and 
on the horses, who snorted and showed evident symptoms of 
terror. Suddenly the moon became overcast, black clouds eae to 
gather and darken the heavens ; a tremendous storm came on, and the 
snow beat thick and fast in our faces ; 


Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies, 


we came to a crack in the ice at least a yard wide, which extended across 
the whole bay ; there was no time to be lost. in searching for a narrow 

as the cracking of the ice became tremendous, so there was no 
alternative left but to run the horses at the chasm; they cleared it in 
gallant style, and by keeping them in full gallop, in ten minutes we were 
safe on the main land. Next day boats were to be seen upon the water ; 
the ice having totally Babbin. , 


Cuap. III. 


Milicete Indians—Their Idea of Comfort—Canoes—Salmon spearing—Wild 
and Water-fowl—Genus Tetrao—Skunks—Bears—Governor gammoned. 


Tue hunting grounds of the Milicete tribe of Indians border the St. 
John ; every possible means has been tried by the different governors 
to inculcate omestic habits, to induce them to cultivate the soil, and to 
baild houses, but to no purpose ; however, after much persuasion on the 
eee ented Gam bell, one of the chiefs consented to build a 

:.when it was completed, he requested the governor would come 
and see what he had done. He had.builtva house, and laid out a great 
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deal of money in the construction of it'; but upon further observation - 
it was. discovered that he had built his wigwam inside. | : ' 

Some words of their language are beautifully soft and expressive ; the 
rivers, for instance, are named with regard to. their Kune 
Washademoak signifies the “river of the rapids ;” the Boqneaantiin 
the ‘dancing stream,”’ and the Oromucto, the “deep rolling river.” 
Each Indian tribe has its peculiar form and pattern for every thing they 
make and wear; their canoes, paddles, snow-shoes ; the embroidery in 
birch-bark, in porcupine’s quills, moosehair, or wampum: the latter is 
cut from the shell of the clam-fish, but.is gradually going out of use, 
as Venetian beads find their way from the Atlantic to the y Moun- 
tains. Some of these patterns are decidedly Egyptian, and would be 
worthy of copying for borders, ornaments, or ladies’ work. 

The canoes of the Milicete Indians are in the best possible taste, and 
of the most graceful forms of any of the tribes of North America. These 
most fragile of craft average from one to three and twenty feet in length, 
and weigh from one hundred to one hundred-and-twenty pounds, and 
are put together without nails, or metal of any description ; the ribs and 
flooring are made of white cedar,* over which is stretched a covering of 
bark of the white birch; best when obtained in the winter months, 
The whole is sewed together with the roots of the spruce-fir split, and 
the. seams secured and made water tight, with the pitch or resin ob- 
tained from the white pine, or the spruce-fir. So frail are they, that 
it generally costs two or three duckings, by way of apprenticeship, be- 
fore ‘the uninitiated can attempt to navigate, or even preserve their 
equilibrium in them. The Indians will carry them on their heads for 
long journeys through the woods, frequently with the ¢ ldition of a 
quarter of moose meat, or any other heavy load on their backs. 

When the salmon make their appearance in the Nashwak, fleets of 
canoes, each containing a couple of Indians, leave Fredericton: to 
them by torch-light. The fish, checked by the falls, are collected in 
great numbers in the pools below. Nothing can be more exciting than 
this scene, the canoes hurled about in all directions by the foaming tide, 
the skill displayed by the Indians in forcing them up the rapids, and 
fending them off the rocks, or allowing them to plunge head-foremost 
down stream, suddenly bringing them to, they transfix their fish. 
The eagerness of the chase, the contrast of the flaming torches with the 
black masses of the woods, and the fine attitudes of the men, dashing at 
the salmon with their long spears, form a wild and most animating’ pic- 
ture. The spear, which is most destructive, is very simple in its con- 
struction, and does not lacerate or spoil the fish. A spike of iron is 
fastened between two jaws made of rock maple, into the end of a long 
light fir pole. When the fish is stuck, the jaws open far enough to allow 
the spike to pierce and break the vertebre of the spine, which, closing 
round the fish at the same time, hold it fast. 

Sturgeon are very numerous in the St. John river, and grow to a 
great size, When running up stream, they jump out of the water 
to a great height. A good story is told of an old squaw: whilst pad- 
dling down the river, one: of these fish jumped on board her canoe with 
such impetus, that it must have gone clean through the bottom, had not 
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Greenbaize, quick as lightning, seized it by the tail, before the 
La nal prepay or pe che prea ef thus 
it did the of a plug, until she contrived to work her canoe 
The trout fishing is excellent, and nowhere to be excelled ; 
in the Labradore. No sooner does the ice break up, 

upon the water, and the trout come upon 

ians, not being disciples of Izaak Walton, know 

hing for them, than by cutting a hole in the ice, 

the largest fish instantly come to apperture, and will take 

any kind of bait ; they, however, do not consider them worth 

the trouble of fishing for, and only resort to the piscatorial art when in 
actual want, on a hunting expedition, or when other game fails. In the 
Redhead river, some few miles from St. John, are to be caught the most 
delicious trout: it is a back water from the sea, which it occasionally 
affects at very high spring tides, and which, no doubt, has its influence 
on the flavour of the fish. In the Lough Lomond lakes, also in the - 
i beyond the Bald Mountain, having their outlet in the 
i i i as: hdien,. tho, 8- 


which, in par- 
; they are taken in quantities 
rapids, in the eddies, and 
will. rise toa red fly, and 


Lee 


if 


with large landing-nets, in the 
in the cavities of the rocks: b bass also 


afford sport to the angler, and when caught they are not to be 


on the table. In the months of June and July the “ passenger 
pigeons,” described by Wilson as darkening the sun for days, when on 
their migratory flights, arrive in New Brunswick. Their favourite re- 
sorts are the neglected clearances overgrown with wild raspberries and 
strawberries (which are their favourite food), also on the great mosses 
and barrens, covered with cranberries and whortleberries, where they are 
to be found in great quantities, and from amongst which they rise singly 
or in pairs, are strong on the pinion, and afford excellent sport. They 
have a long, wedge- eel il, the ends of which being cut off previous 
to putting them into a trap, astonishes them so the moment they attempt 
to fly, that they go off quite as game as the best blue rocks of “ Red 
House” celebrity. 

The woodcock of the New World is much smaller than that of 
Europe, and, in the plumage, differs materially, inclining more to a 
fawn colour, particularly on the breast, where the shades of that colour 
are beautifully delicate. They appear in the spring for a short time, on 
their migration northward, and on their return are to be found from the 
middle of August, until driven south by the frosts, which set in generally 

the end of October. Their haunts are in the alder and cedar swamps, 

the outskirts of the “Great Bush,” and the margins of the clear- 
ances, particularly where they have been suffered to copse. In Upper 
Canada and the United States, they are parti ly partial to the Indian 
corn or maize, when ted in low They are very quick on the 
» and when fi get up with a shrill whistle. The woodcock of 

the Western Isles is the same as that of North America; and I have 
heard that there they are to be met with in great numbers. : 

What has been said of the habits of the woodcocks, apply to those of 
the American snipe ; but the latter flies much heavier, and, in consequence, 
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are more easily killed than the European snipe, and are rather larger. 
are bibs found in abundance at Musquash, on the St. Andrew's 
Gagetown, Sheffield, in the islands on the St. John river, the 
Gemsegs, and the “ Grand Lake” meadows. 

A high-couraged pointer, particularly of the Russian breed, is best 
adapted to find woodcocks in these woods, when, by ing a bell 
round their necks, you can never be at a loss to know when have 
come to @ point ; a practice generally followed on the Continent and in 
the Pontine marshes. W shooting is managed precisely as in 
New Brunswick, and the cover is generally so thick, that the only chance 
is to shoot the birds at first sight. Should any of my readers have pur- 
sued this game in the neighbourhood of Iro Ponti, they may have en- 
countered that prince of Cacciatori, Scapellata, who kills more wood- 
cocks than any man in Italy ; but he is a most provoking dog to follow, 
for, amongst other poaching contrivances, he has a habit of imitating the 
noise made by a cock when flushed, so completely, as to deceive the sports- 
man, to cause him perpetually to cock his gun, and as often to curse 


— 
he duck tribe are very numerous, including the wood-duck, harle- 
in, and blue-winged teal. An Indian will kill from forty to con 
ucks and geese in the day, on the Grand Lake meadows and Musq 
marshes: his watchful habits, guarded movements, and the colour of his 
canoe exactly corresponds with that of the sedge and bullrushes, and at 
once proclaim him the man of all others to surprise waterfowl. The 
* birch partridge,” or “ruffed grouse,” and the “spruce ome 
or “dusky grouse,” are beautiful specimens of the genus Tetrao, and 
are constantly met in all parts of the forests. oe upon trees ; 
and when suddenly disturbed in the great bush, will fly up into the 
nearest tree, when the whole covey or pack become an easy prey to the 
American sportsman, who begins ‘i shooting the lowest bird first, and 
soon ; otherwise, should he kill one upon the uppermost branches, its fall 
would disturb all beneath, and they would instantly fly off: however, 
when come upon suddenly, amongst brushwood or in clearances, they 
will get up and fly, like red grouse. 

There is also a peculiarity appertaining to this bird, which I have 
never seen mentioned by its many describers ; it is that of burying itself 
under the snow. This was first pointed out to me, when on a hunting 
expedition, by John Sabatiste’s desiring me to prepare fora shot. After 
straining my eyes in all directions, I was not a little surprised to see 
old John stoop gently down at my feet, and press the snow with his 
hand, when, with a whirr, whirr, a fine birch partridge burst from the 
snow, and flew off, shaking a shower from his pinions. When about to 
ensconce themselves, they charge into the snow with all their might, 
directing their flight so as to be near the surface, the impetus carrying 
them some way into it, sufficiently far to prevent foxes and lynxes being 
attracted to the spot ; indeed, so small is the orifice in the snow, the 
particles of which naturally fall over it, that the unpractised eye might 
pass numbers of these birds thus concealed. The initiated will, er, 
soon detect a sea-green spot of reflected light in the disturbed snow. 
Numbers of these birds become an easy prey to the Indian, who, in the 
early months of their winter’s hunting (when the snow is so soft that 
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the birds can easily hide in it), however other game may fail, need never 
supperless to bed. Lloyd, in his “ Northern Field-Sports,” mentions 
this same peculiarity in the habits of the black cock and capercailzie, 
during the Scandinavian winters. 

Bears, and lynxes, called lucifers, are the only animals of prey in New 
Brunswick ; and vermin are very numerous, among which is a description 
of polecat, called a “ skunk,” of which the Indians are in great and 
hold in utter abhorrence : they are i a beyond description, and 
when wounded or pursued, nature has given them the power of ejecting 
to great distances, and with remarkable precision, the most foetid fluid, 
that, should it touch any part of the dress, it must be immediately burnt, 
as the smell is intolerable. The lucifer, a large kind of wild cat, is very 
destructive to the deer, passing from tree to tree, until they get di- 
rectly over their prey, when they pounce from a lofty branch, and 
rarely fail in fastening upon the deer’s back, holding on by their teeth 
and talons, until their victim sinks from pain and exhaustion. | 

Wherever the forest has suffered from fixe, raspberries spring up in 
quantities ; these are the favourite food of the bear. In winter they lie 
in a torpid state in some hollow tree ; a scathed pine is generally selected, 
surrounded by a thick undergrowth of birch and raspberries, which have 
succeeded the devastation caused by the fire. The greatest care is taken 
by bruin to obliterate all traces of his abode ; but, to the searching eye 
of the Indian, certain scratches of the bear’s claws on the charred surface 
of the tree, disclose his winter quarters, when an axe soon prostrates the 
tree, which, bursting in its fall, bundles bruin out, much to his as- 
tonishment. 

The only opportunity I ever had of shooting a bear, was when lying 
down to rest upon a cranberry barren ; a huge she-bear came trotting 
along with her eub, when, just as I was in the act of firing at her, the 
Indian knocked up the rifle. They will parry any blow made at them 
with an axe with the greatest ease; and when accompanied by their 
young, the Indians generally give them a wide berth, for, if then 
wounded, they will rush upon their assailant. 

In the chase of the bear, the Indians prefer slugs to a single ball, as 
the latter, unless it strikes point blank, will not penetrate the skull, and 
if not killed dead (by being shot through the brain or heart), they will 
often suddenly spring up and show fight. But a very experienced hand 
will hug a bear, and, by dexterously seizing him by the windpipe, will 
choke him. 

The flesh of a young bear is excellent ; and the paws, in particular, 
are reckoned a greater bonne-bouche than the tongue of the rein-deer, 
the hump of the bison, or the moufile of the moose ; so good is it, that 
on one occasion, the governor of the province, a gourmand and courtier, 
(on his way to the seat of government), dined at the mess at St. John, 
and eat plentifully of a haunch of bear, smothered in currant jelly, made 
most complimentary s es as to the known reputation of the “ comme- 
il-faut mess,” to know how they contrived to have such good 
emer and wound up by declaring he had never eaten any better in 
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Cuap. IV. 


LIFE IN THE WOODS. , 


Moose—Caraboo— Accidents will happen—Toggery for the Woods—Snow 
Shoes—“ Mal a Riguette”—Hints—Woodcraft—Lose the Way—Escape 
being frozen. 

New Brunswick was the favourite resort of the “ moose,’”’* but in the 
early settlement of the province, they were destroyed in thousands, for 
the sake of their hides and tallow. At present they are rarely to be met 
with, but are, according to the accounts of the Indians, likely to become 
numerous again, as they are gradually finding their way from Ca- 
nada and Maine, in search of their favourite “moose wood,” so plentiful 
on the upper St. John. 

The “ caraboo’’f (the reindeer of Europe) differs in many respects from 
the rest of the deer tribe—both male and female have horns, the antlers 
are of all shapes, those of the buck being larger, and more stragglin 
than the female's. The hoof is large, round, and shaped like an ox’s, and 
from the peculiar formation of the feet, which divide nearly up to the first, 
. or fetlock joint, the animal is enabled to gallop over KM, ice, clang- 

ing his hoofs together with great noise. A New Brunswick lumberer 
declared to me, that he once drove a caraboo on to the Grand Lake, 
when frozen over (a sheet of water of some fifty miles in length), and 
after an exciting chase on skates, he succeeded in tiring him fairly out, 
and killing him with his axe. 

All other of the deer tribe browse upon leaves, the young shoots of 
trees, or under cover. The caraboo, on the contrary, loves to feed upon 
the mosses growing on the great barrens or plains, in the spruce fir forests, 
called caraboo barrens (upon which the large American cranberry grows). 
In winter, so long as the snow remains soft, they scrape it up with their 
feet to get at their favourite mosses; but when r Aer too hard, they are 
driven to feed upon the hanging lichens, and on the stunted firs, strug- 
gling to vegetate on the spongy soil. They find pickings, too, under 
banks and along the edges of the frozen lakes. Further, Nature has en- 
dowed these animals with such instinct, that towards the spring of the 
year, when the heat of the noon-day’s sun has melted the surface of the 
snow in the woods, no power will drive them into it, where they would 
sink up to their bodies and be easily overtaken; but they will remain 
upon the frozen lakes, round and round which they gallop until they drop 
rang The venison is not so good as that of the moose or the common 

eer. 

' The months of March and April are the best to hunt the caraboo. 
After a fresh fall of snow I used to sleigh as far as Mather’s (a tavern 50 
named after its landlord, an old soldier, and a jolly dog), and there leaving 
my horses, set off on snow shoes, sisesllapantisd by an Indian, in a south- 
westerly direction, some ten or twelve miles, to the Bald Mountain, the 
neighbourhood of which is the favourite haunt of caraboo.t 


{Daves wettest parisons 1 Gl f Dublin, 
tarandus. careful comparisons made by Mr. Glennon, 0 

with the ‘bones horns, &e, brought from New Bruiewick, with those found in 

the fossil state in the bogs of Ireland, there remains no doubt as to their a 

distinct species. The moose deer inhabiting the continent of North America, 

oe tha the brow antlers, which are a distinguishing feature in those of the 


¢ The Bald Mountain, so called from a large cap of white granite on its sum- 
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The Indians, so eager in the chase, are disgusted be epee obser 
failure in killing or at missing a shot on the part of the white man. Wi 
ever so ordinary a gun they contrive to shoot true with a single ball. On 
Dostdiblonres had thllonsd the tenil.af nine emabecien tuncdage. By the 
state of the frozen tracks the Indian can tell to a few minutes how far the 
is ahead: John at last declared we were close to them. A frozen 
lay below us. We walked a great circle to ascertain whether they 
had left it. After a long fag, and just as we had completed the circle, we 
debouched upon a narrow point, running into the lake, when we saw them 
all, following in Indian file, and browsing along the banks. Un \ 
we sli off our snow shoes, and raced to the other side of the point; 
and, the wind being favourable, lay down in the hopes of their feedin 
our way. I had a German rifle, one barrel smooth, but both loaded wi 
ball : the deer came so close that I fancied by rolling down a second ball 
I should have a better chance of killing more than one. Fired—missed, 
—the balls flew too high; one had slightly raised the skin but did no 
further damage ; the rifled barrel missed snow having got into the 
ipple. John was frantic, and a Catholic—invoked all the saints in his 
litte: (a very limited one). The deer, which immediately started, off 
on my firing, were now as suddenly stopped by John’s shouting and roar- 
ing, and formed up in a half circle in front of us. John thundered out 
" !” I shook in the powder—the ramrod stuck in the greased rag, 
and no power could move it, at least, not his; he tore at it with his 
teeth, and blasphemed to a fearful average. I put on a cap and fired off, 
ramrod and all; one went off limping, and we in chase; but the traces 
and blood in the track became fainter; he was evidently gaining strength, 
so we gave in, and up the chase. 

This is mentioned as an instance of the great fag and disappointment 
which frequently occurs to the caraboo hunter. It is useless to pursue 
them, for, if not wounded, when once alarmed, they will gallop right an 
end for four and twenty hours ;—fresh tracks inthe searched for, or the 
hunter may as well leave that district. 

The ion of walking upon snow-shoes is a knack in which those 
only succeed who have a liking for it. The soldiers of the regiment were 
drilled upon them previous to their march over “ the Portage” to Quebec, 
in 1837; and while some picked up the method at once, others floundered 
about, and only accomplished it with the greatest fatigue. These snow- 
shoes, upwards of four feet in length, are of an oval shape; the light bow 
or framework is made of tough ash, in the manner of a racket; and a 
fine network of the sinews of the caraboo threaded across it. They are 
attached to the feet by thick thongs made fromthe skin of the same 
animal; these are crossed over the toes; by which the snow-shoes are 
dragged or rather jerked forward. There isso much spring in them 
when well constructed, that when the snow is in good order, and the walker 
in good practice, thirty miles a day may be accomplished with compara- 
tive ease. It is necessary to wear three or four pairs of thick woollen 





great feature of that part of the country, and well repays the trouble of 

to the top, by the magnificent view (unlike any thing in Europe) ob- 

great forest, interspersed with countless frozen lakes. To the 

extends over the line of the Oromuc to as far as Fredericton, and 

‘s river to the eastward, over the Bay of Fundy, and the coast of Nova 

to the south lays Passamaquoddy Bay, studded with thousands of 
But especially striking is the stillness which reigns over the whole. 
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socks under the mocassins pe prem mers from being lacerated ;—the 

Indians substitute a piece flannel doubled, and which perhaps is pre- 
ferable. On coming to a descent when on snow-shoes, by sitting down 
upon them, ded leshlngy the hiple fast to guide them, one slides down in 
the manner of a montagne Russe. 

The produce of the chase is a out of the woods upon thin boards 
of eight or nine feet in length, “Tabaugans,” turned at one 
end to prevent their hitching in the snow. The venison is aaa upon 
them, and covered over with a blanket. With the exception of going up 
hill, the labour of hauling them is not great, as they slide over the snow : 
when descending, they are slid in front, and restrained by the tow-line. 

A dress made of white blanket, which from its texture throws off the 
snow, and from its colour is not observable in the woods, is best suited 
for winter hunting. The coat should be made as a hunting shirt, or 
double-breasted. The waist is confined by a broad leather Spelt, from 
which hangs a scabbard to hold the hunting knife, and it is 
thrust a small one, or tomahawk. To these should be added a tinder-box, 
a pocket compass, and a pocket pistol, containing a small quantity of 
brandy for the use of self, to be used medicinally, as the teatotallers have 
it; for with an Indian, however drunk he will get in the towns, it is a 

int of honour with him never to touch spirits when in the woods ; his 
duty is to carry biscuits, salt pork, a kettle, and a frying-pan, rolled up 

in a blanket, which serves as a cover at night. 

A certain degree of tact is required in selecting the spot best adapted 
for camping for the night, and two hours at least before sundown it is 
necessary to begin the operation. Firewood, water, and shelter, are indis- 
pensably necessary. Numbers of white pine are to be found of an 
enormous growth, which, having died from old age, stand bleached and 
scathed amongst the living mass. One of these, when cut down, will, as 
it falls, splinter into a thousand pines. The largest slabs serve to cover 
in the back of the camp, and the remainder piled close to the fire—this 
burns like tinder. A live tree must likewise be cut and hewn into lengths 
for back logs, which, from being green, burn but slowly. 

The fire made, the snow is shovelled out with the snow shoes to the 
required size, and until the frozen earth is quite cleared, over which is 
then laid a thick covering of the ends of the branches of the silver fir, 
broken off short by the hand, and layer placed over layer in the manner 
of a tile roof, slanting towards the fire. Two upright forked sticks are 
driven into the ground, across which is laid a long pole, and against it at 
an angle the pine planks (in the event of a pine not being to be had, then 
birch bark or fir ever a must do), and the snow which was shovelled 
out is packed round the outside to make all air tight. The — com- 
pleted, the snow shoes are stuck upright in the snow, at a sufficiently 
moderate distance to dry them gradually ; the socks, &c., are hung _ 
the cross beam overhead, and the venison and Tabaugans so placed 
wolves or lynxes may not take a fancy to them. 

Thus encomp by a wall of snow some three feet high, and with 
one’s feet towards a roaring fire, it is sufficiently snug ; but towards 
morning, when the fire burns low, although your feet may be enjoying 
the ag of an even temperature, your head and shoulders recline in that 
of some forty or fifty degrees below the freezing point. When awakened, 
therefore, at intervals by the intensity of the cold, an armful of the dry 

pine wood comes into play. An Indian detests to be aroused to perform 
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oeHe either does not feel the eold, or is too idle’to stir; and I 
found they disliked it more than being asked *to cary gréat 
! day, or other severe fag ; in fact, it is the only sort 
to. I therefore always made up the fire mysélf, 

exertion of shaking them was even greater than the 


_.. Any one who has encamped in Indian fashion knows the amusement of 

birch bark. by way of ime. A decided improvement upon ‘the 
Yankee fashion of “ whitling,” it peals beautifully, layer after layer; and 
clean plates are not required when it is to be had. The Indians make 
the greatest use of it. It covers in their wigwams, is sewed together for 
that and when they move is rolled up. _Theircanoes, boxes, and 
in rt all their utensils, are made of it. Birch bark ‘torches light 
instantly, burn brilliantly, and emit the most delicious aromatic fragrance. 

After a good su we lit our pipes, and the fatigues of the chase 
being talked over soa donapatieil I to listen-to old John’s interesting 
accounts of his hunting expeditions, his manner of finding game, and the 
power of keeping his course through the woods, his adventures, escapes, 
and endless tales of the forest.* 

When in the woods, the Indians never call to each other, as a whistle 
does not disturb game so much. It is to be recollected that, whenever a 
halloa is required, the voice will echo in the opposite direction to the 
mouth from which the shout proceeds ; so should the person turn round 
at the same time the sound will appear to come from all parts of the 
wood. This, therefore, causes great perplexity. All kinds of deer will? 
stop short when hallooed at sharply, even when alarmed and galloping 
ever so fast through the forest ; they imagine themselves to be running 
into danger, and therefore halt for an instant only; long enough to 
glance round ; then is the moment the Indian fires. 

The bark of the white willow, when dried, is a good substitute for 
tobacco, and when mixed with it is very agreeable, and modifies the strong 
oily taste. 

With the Labrador tea, and a small ever-green leaf, the Indians make 
bitter, but refreshing beverages; the way they procure sugar is, by 
tapping the rock or sugar maple when the sap is running up ; the tree 
bleeds profusely, and the stuff, when boiled, makes excellent sugar. The 
wood is very tough, and from it are made canoe paddles, the jaws of the 
salmon spears, &c. When in an unhealthy state, enormous excrescences 
grow from this tree ; from these the beautiful bird’s-eye maple is cut for 
veneering ; it is not, as is generally —— a distinct species. 

South-westerly winds prevail towards the autumn; consequently, the 


young shoots, and, in fact, the whole of the tops of the pines, incline to 





* Old John, in his way, is quite a character, and a most amusing companion on @ 
hunting expedition; he, like all his ion, requires to be treated with kind- 
ness, and not to be subjected to any thing that he considers beneath his dignity as 
an Indian. On one occasion, a sportsman induced John to go as his 

the Inglewood Lakes, and the Rancliffe River, where the best 


obtained. The cockney was 
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ing his course, but for the same purpose he 

the hard wood, and discovers, by its roughness, on 
is exposed to the north-east gales and snow storms. 

strike a light, iron and stone are indispensably necessary ; an 
excrescence growing u the black birch makes excellent tinder; this, 
joni is put into a p of dried splinters, almost powder, obtained 

the interior of the pine ; all is then placed in a piece of birch bark, 
and whirled round until the action of the air causes it to blaze. 

Bat howsoever well versed in wood-craft, let no one ever go into the 
woods without an accurate knowledge of the locale of the country, the 
general course of the rivers, the situation of lakes, and the direction of 
any roads which may be in the district, for he can never know, in the 

of the chase, what accident may separate him from his guide 
or party; above all, let him never be without an axe, a compass, and the 
means of making a fire. 

Never shall I forget having parted, on one occasion, from my guide 
{near the Bald Mountain), confident in the power of finding my way out, 
some eight or ten miles, to the Nerepis-road. We had had a hard day’s 
work ; the effect of the noon day’s sun upon the snow had been great, 
the crust had completely disappeared, and my snow-shoes sunk deep at 
every step; 1 became fagged, could not recollect, or was not satisfied 
with the appearance of the timber and frozen streams passed; became 
more and more confused, dead beat, and fell often. The horror of being 
frozen to death came upon me ; | was without the means of striking a 
light, or making a fire: I had heard that the only thing to be done in 
such an emergency was to beat the snow down into a circle, and run 
sound it all night (a most consolatory prospect for a man dead-beat). 
Night was coming on fast; I floundered on and on, when, just as I was 
about to give in, I stepped into the sleigh track, which told me I had 
struck the Nerepis-road. The sort of ecstacy in which I slipped off my 
snow-shoes, is indescribable ; and so confused had I become, that I ran 
along the road for nearly half a mile in the opposite direction to Mather’s 
ere | found out my mistake. 
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TO SERJEANT TALFOURD, 
ON READING HIS ADDRESS TO THE MANCHESTER ATHENZUM. 
By Epwarp KEnNgEALY. 


O'R the white urn that held the sacred heart 
Of great Isocrates of old, was placed 
The marble image of a Syren graced 
With all the loveliness of re art ; 
Embiem of eloquence whose music sweet, 
Won the whole world by its enchanting spells ; 
Oh, with what type shall we our Tatrourp greet? 
What image shall portray the spirit that dwells 
Within his soul? An angel from the skies 
Beaming celestial beauty from his eyes— 
The olden Syren sang but to deceive, 
To lure mankind to death her voice was given ; 
But thine, dear Tatrourp, thy bright words enweave 
Immortal truths that guide to God and Heaven. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


ead prret How were they engaged, both before and after 
No sooner had Mr. Vincent the first time taken his than 


Mrs. Roberts renewed the attack upon her son, which had so skil- 
pe Ps ps Se agp 

“ now, sir,”’ said she, “be lemgpengiosed iY. hyn 
a little more truly than you have been doing to your friend the tutor, 
how you have managed to lose hold of the girl whom I placed in so 
masterly a manner in your hands ?” 

“ To answer you more truly than I did my friend the tutor is impos- 
sible, ma’am, but by way of politeness I can make you a bow if you 
eel cage son, drawing his heels together and making her a 

“T won’t bear this!” returned the irritated Mrs. Roberts, stamping 
her foot upon the ground. “Gracious Heaven! After all I have done, 
all the money I have S dnbhcbeniumaiceamaedor hk 
sneerin of a t he golden prize sli 
Mrdienatad dies. veennd te Jongh some? Agatha! Lachine 
mad! Make him tell you where the girl is. It may not yet perhaps 
be too late to secure her. You know not, any of you, how necessary it 
is that we should have and hold her and her money for ever. People 
can’t go on playing at being lords and ladies Seusditen Been tell you. 
If we fail in getting this girl the game is up with us.” 

“Don’t go on making a fool of yourself, Edward,” said his eldest 
sister, with a good deal of severity. “This is evidently no time for 


ee 8 

** Hold tongue, Agatha! You are a devilish clever girl in some 
things, cote ee well se a a la 
baby. As to not jesting indeed, I am perfectly ready to obey you. 
being greatly more tempted to blow my brains out than to ae 

“‘ How can you try to frighten us by talking in such a horrid, disgust- 
ing way, Edward ?” said Maria, beginning to cry, “and we kept all this 
time from going to dress! Do come, Agatha! will you? I have the 
most particular reason in the world for wishing to be in good time to- 
night. I don’t know what may not depend upon it!” 

“ Maria, you are an idiot,” said the young man, “and as for you, 
Agatha,” he continued, turning to the eldest sister, “though you are not 
an idiot, you are an ignoramus. But my mother is neither the one nor 
the other if she does not let her temper get the better of her. So now, 
ma’am, be so good as to hear me, if you please ; and don’t let us begin 
by quarrelling, for it won’t answer, you may depend uponit. As to your 
young devil incarnate, Miss Bertha, I tell you fairly that even if I knew 
roe become of her, a as I to be saved I yr I never 
would, as long as I have in m , attempt any thing more in 
the cebriom & way with her. You Recetas well as I do that I always 
hated her like poison, and you ought to remember into the bargain that 
I never let this make the very least difference. But it’s no good to mince 
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the matter. ‘The thing’s no go, mother, and you may 2s well give it up 
first as last.” 

“ But I will not give it up, sir !” screamed his strongly-excited parent. 
“ Give it up ? oe oma Den.t nanhaapieeenann 
I have out on purpose to things going till I 
cb des vo ie heathen tentnaaddatindined | And 2 pretty job 
et te Oh! I shall go mad! I am quitesure E 
t / 
And what do you think I shall do, ma'am?” cried Maria, winging 
her hands. “The a comes 2 2 eta say yourself now that 

squeezed out Edward, s0 it as much 
ey agai ead I henvte:eichaen det And yet, cruel and unkind 
as ny “ypc Serpe lhe 9 on are tire. 88S 2 said ought 
to pas first object, and now at the very moment when I am quite sure 
of i ce ma Lan ANE Tar nt con- 
formity to your wishes in every respect, stand scolding Edward 
stieds wGhbay that: 40 pent sakldceyhgendintquag!thehinn aie 
Princess Yabiolporakiosky’s ball! and yet every thing depends upon my 
meeting him this very night!” 

A sudden thought struck Mrs. Roberts as she heard these words, and 
for a moment a feeling of reviving hope for Maria overpowered her fears 
for Edward. She recollected the visit of Mr. Vincent, and the expres- 
sion of her countenance changed, and her voice almost softened into a 
whisper as she said, “ Has Lynberry written to you, Maria? Is it Lord 
Lynberry whom you expect to meet to-night 7” 

“ Lord Lynberry, ma'am!” returned Maria, with such a mixture of 
scorn and indignation as made her look quite sublime, “Lord Lynberry! 
What a pitiful, poor-spirited creature you must take me for. No, 
ma’am. However badly you and Edward, between you, may have ma- 

his affairs, mine have fortunately been left to myself. Agatha can 

you, if she chooses to do so, what the attentions of Prince Filippo 

Odoronto have been, and there was that in his manner when he engaged 
me for the first waltz to-night which convinced me.” 

4 ou silly fool,” said her brother, interrupting her, “ Prince 


Fili oronto is married.” 

Married !” returned Maria, with a contemptuous smile, “about as 
much married as you are, Master Edward. Give me leave to know what 
concerns myself if you please. The words which Prince Filippo said to 
me as he gave me my bouquet the night before last, could not have been 
spoken by any married man.” 

Mr. Edward's reply to this was a short whistle, and then turning to his 
mother he resumed what he very naturally thought a more important 


“TI don’t think you will de any good by listening to the history of 
Maria’s loves just at this moment, ma’am; it will be more to the purpose 
I believe to tell me straightforward, without bothering the question with 
any ifs or buts, whether you can get my father to draw a check large 
eno mth a: Reve a Frederigo Paulovino upon me ?” 

“No!” was the succinct reply of his mother. 


“Then I advise you not to show yourselves in any drawing-room in 
oo ight or any other night. 1 know you will get affronted 
you do,” : 


E2 
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“Tf conduct has really been such as to bring such a consequence 
be a Edward,” ied, colouring to the temples, “ you deserve—” 
You are quite at liberty to go on, Miss Agatha,” he replied, “I be- 


lieve that when cards turn a man, his friends and relations gene- 
‘turn after them ; but that is a point of no consequence, whatever. 
if can be paid I am ready and willing to start fresh, and 


for better luck for the future, but if it cannot, the game is up with us, 
You had better take my word for it than wait till you have found it out 


for yourselves.” 

“You are talking the most outrageous nonsense possible, Edward!” 
cried Agatha, vehemently. « What‘ earth can it gil as far as the 
manner of our being received in society is concerned whether you lose or 
win ?” 

“As far as ing and receiving a handful of naps one night, Miss 
Agatha, or Mioelioote them another, you are perfectly right in 
su + aerypeclel 46 mA ry any thing whatever to 
do with it, But you are more behindhand in your education than I 
should have thought —_ if you don’t know that a fellow who pockets 
his winnings, and shirks paying his losings, is liable at any hour of the day 
or night to be kicked about like a dog, and that the loveliest women that 
ever trod the earth, if they are related to him, can no more hope to be 
well received by people of fashion than if they were known to be infected 
with the . 

“ Then how have you dared, young villain as you are, to betray us 
into so dreadful a situation?” returned Agatha with vehemence. “ You 
are, if this be true, a reptile unfit to live! knowing, as you so evidently did, 
that you were risking our destruction, Wa ges | in your villanous 
course just because it amused you ! ward, you are a monster.” 

* You may call me what names you like, my pretty young lady, and I 
will be generous enough not to call names in return, although —. How- 
ever, that is no matter, I will just observe, however, that you are quite 
mistaken in supposing that I ever risked a farthing for the sake of amus- 
ing myself, It has, I assure you, been quite a matter of business 
throughout. I wanted money, and I had no other means of getting it. 
What the devil was I todo ? You would not have had me go begging, 
I suppose? Besides, I have another excuse, if any excuse were wanted 
for a young fellow who has done nothing worse than all men of real 
fashion do every day of their lives, I had every reason to hope that if 
luck ran against me I should be able to make Sir Christopher Harring- 


ton ny the damages. 

* Well, sir, and so you might,” cried his mother, vehemently. “ Did 
I not place her—” but ar recollecting that the “ dear chucks,” 
her daughters, were to be innocent of her of the elopement, she 
checked herself, and then added, ‘‘ upon all occasions as much within 
your reach as possible ?” 

Yes, ma'am, I can’t deny that you did your part of the business ad- 
~— excepting that you did not give me quite money enough for the 
job. I might have been married to the little devil by this time, in some 
way - another, if I — v4 rere nab ? a ee 

a mean to stan ight ?’” cried Maria, clasp- 
ing her imploringly. ‘I tell you all, and I tell you no more than 
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the brat, fat every thing depends upon my going to the princess's ball 
to-night.” . 
“And I.tell you,” replied her brother, that as far t9 your affirs are 
oronto is mar- 


concerned you had much better stay at home. Filippo 
ried, I tell you.” 
“And how do you know, you vile gambler you, that he may not get 
a divorce ?” replied the enraged Maria. “Or how do you know,' you 
wicked, selfish wretch,” she added, “how do you know that I might not 
meet Lord Lynberry there to-night, and set every thing right again in 
that quarter? Oh! it is too, too hard !” 

It seemed as if there were something in these last words of her 
daughter Maria which particularly irritated the unfortunate Mrs. Roberts, 
Perhaps she felt that there was a species of vagueness in the nature of 
that pretty young lady's hopes which partook a good deal of the cha- 
racter of despair. Whatever the cause might be, however, she seemed at 
this moment to lose her patience altogether, and stepping forwards with 
rapid strides to the table at which Edward was standing she said, with a 
raised arm and thundering voice, 

“T'll make an end of it at once, children, for I am tired of it all, I 
have toiled and slaved like a negro to do the best I could for you all, but 
it is all in vain, You are a parcel of selfish, headstrong, extravagant 
fools, and I.don’t believe that it you had a dozen such mothers as I am, 
with all my good management, knowledge of the world, and unwearied 
industry, it would be enough to save you from destruction. But I shall 

on no longer in this way I promise you. I shall go directly to your 

ther and tell him the exact state of the case. I have done all that a 
devoted mother could do, and I will strive and strain no more. I de- 
clare to Heaven that since I have been in Rome I have never paid a 
single farthing for any thing that I could get on credit, in order that you 
might be able to enjoy yourselves, and the consequence is, that what with 
one thing and another, there is a good deal more owing here than we 
ought to spend in the course of a whole year. There is but one thing to 
be done, that is as clear as light. Don’t you understand what I mean, 
Agatha ?” 

‘*T neither know nor care what you mean, ma’am,” replied her fair 
counsellor, ‘ You must know as well as I do that no lly = half mea- 
sures ever can answer. I have told you so a thousand times over, I 
know from the very best authority that more than half of the peculiarly 
elegant and fashionable-looking English who take the lead in all the first 
circles on the continent, are completely ruined in the vulgar, old-fashioned 
sense of the words. But where there is beauty in the young, and com- 
mon sense in the old, such people may and do go on for years enjoying 
every cae that life can bestow, and without being one atom worse 
off at last than we seem to be now. But then, of course, they are not 
disgraced by having a swindling blackleg belonging to them! Edward 
ought to leave us instantly and go to New Zealand or Australia, or 
something of that sort, and we ought to go on immediately to Naples.” 

“ But not till we have been to one more ball,” cried Maria, s 7 
dropping upon her knees, “oh, let me try what I can do at one more 
if yon ars any pity!” 

. Roberts was in the act of making rather a spirited answer to this 
eppesl, when Mr. Vincent entered the room in the manner described in 
last chapter. 














il cideainth tacloscinda sanction, Macaca Ah dhe wal, 
evidently relieved by the comparative calm in which he found himself, 
“and if you could teach the girls to be as reasonable as yourself, I would 
answer for it that I would show you a way in uo time to creep out of this 
confounded hole that we have got into.” 

“ Well, speak, Edward,” replied his mother, meekly, “I am so sick of 
plotting and ing for every body, and never finding any single thing 
answer, that I am ready and willing to listen.” 

“Well then, you have spoke out about your money matters, so it is but 
fair that I should speak out about mine. There is scarcely a shop in 
Rome where a man of fashion could get an article of any sort to please 
him, where I have not got a bill. Sometimes I went in with one first- 
rate fellow, and sometimes with another, and more than once, I have 
asked some of your fine lady friends to set me down at the shops where 
there was something I wanted; and in this way I have got credit to a 
larger amount than it is any use to talk about; for if the game is up, it. 
matters little whether it is fifty or fifty thousand; that our creditors are to 
whistle for. Well then, it is as clear as daylight that there is but one 
thing to do, and that is to flit. We shall not be the first family who 
have performed that admirable piece, ‘ we fly by night,’ in concert. The 
carriage will be here presently to take us to this ball that Maria is 
making such a riot about, and if you will take my advice you will bundle 
us all into it and be off. The money that you gave me for the purpose 
of obtaining the ions of Miss Bertha, oF te ering 4 We 
must go to that by the sea, Civita something or other, and stick to 
the steam-boats as long as possible, and then get on as cheap as we can to 
Ostend, or Havre, or Calais, or some of those places where people live 
upon nothing, they say, and if they have a mind-for it can make a 
splash in a quiet way.” 

“‘ And why not live nothing here, Edward?” said Agatha, 
rising from the sofa. ‘‘I have been told over and over again that it is 
easiest thing in the world, nor have I any doubt we should 
sreteng ao ar we cos 5 oan ye 
manners, perfect liberality of feeling on all points. 
wish, I mean Maria and myself, we wish to stay here, and 
the case, Se ee ee I do 
ee quite the contrary, I have a 
or you, and it is exactly for that reason that 1 so strongly 
immediately setting off for Australia.” 
spoken without any appearance of violence or ill-humour, 
and, as far as tone went, had every appearance of being a very reason- 
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able remonstrance. Edward appeared to think it so, for he replied to it 
in the same temperate and reflective manner. 

“1 am fully aware of all the advantages you allude to, Agatha,” he 
said, “‘and value them as much as do. .When I was at school I 
sable hada a. greet deel about. the glories of Home, gad lau pow sendy 
to give my testimony to its being the most glorious place upon earth for 
people of fashion like ourselves, who have a proper value for princes and 
princesses, and all that sort of thing. But let people say what they 
will, Agatha, about living here for ing, that phrase, I do assure you, 
does not refer i the world to es of honour. As to 
men, the letting their bills rest in peace as long as ibly can, is, 
of course, all plain sailing and fair play, and sy ory Mase 
the keepi ap theds tad: be ails Antoiens st, dla bn tee 

those who throw about their tin freely, can carry on the war the longest. 
But liberal as you truly say Rome is, I happen to know, my dear, that 
the women and the men nm together like bees when the question is 
about cutting a fellow that can’t pay his play-debts. Take my word for 
it, that my setting off for Australia won't rub out the blot, and that if 
you persist in staying here, you and Maria will find yourselves walking 
téte-d-téte on the shady side of the hedge.” 

Agatha listened to him in gloom ine, Though not quite so well 
informed upon the subject as himself, she greatly feared that his state- 
ment ing this one exception in the liberal code of Rome was only 
too correct, and her “ fine spirit” was so completely overwhelmed by the 
idea that she was about to be dragged away, and actually forced to turn 
her back upon all the thrones, principalities, and powers, which she so 
fondly loved, and so devoutly reverenced, that she sank back upon the 

in an agony of tears. 

At that moment a heavy cloud did indeed seem to settle itself upon 
the Roberts race, for not one of them appeared to have sufficient vigour 
left to make a noise. 

Mr. Roberts, senior, was pretty nearly fast asleep in his own little 
a his empty brandy-and-water glass standing on the table be- 

re 

His wife stood exactly where Vincent’s last entrance and exit had 
found and left her. Her hands were firmly clasped together, her brows 
knit, and her eyes fixed upon the ground. 

Their son remained opposite to her, and having ceased to speak, he 
had crossed his arms upon his chest, and stood, if not exactly “ at ease,” 
yet affecting to look so as well as he could, while he waited with a sort of 
dogged patience for what was to be said or done next. 

Maria was still on her knees, but her head and arms were now sup- 
ported on a chair, and from it proceeded a low and very dismal sobbing, 
which several gentlemen, if they had heard and understood it, ought to 
have thought exceedingly flattering. 

This gloomy state of things lasted for several minutes, but was at 
last interrupted by Agate, who suddenly rousing herself, exclaimed, 
** Tell me at once, of you—you, ma'am, and Edward, I mean— 
what is the sum that would bring us clear at once from all debts, gambling, 

fo Yer erpennds tartled the whole party, and the 
pt manner of this appeal s w A 
‘seve terre rancid palin to rouse themselves in order to 


give her an answer. 











“ b fhe. good, ciate “of tormenting one’s. memory 
about every ‘ os y be owing up and down this . confounded; 
place ? ere scking’ us ner, I roppose, how much we Jefe, unpaid 
at Paris. What the god Agatha?” 

“No Grd a ae, Vee ” replied her mother for her. “ eo 


a 
the last scene Thad when I got your father to drww forthe money fe 
Edward's running off with Bertha.” 

** My father did not then know how desperate our condition was,” re- 
plied A gatha, with a little of her former stately; decision of manner. 
“ Let bine now be told the whole truth, without any mitigation or disguise 
whatever, Let him be made to understand that we must ae run away im 
the middle of the night, and never be able to lift up our heads et Sova 
wards, if he does not at once sell out of the funds, = draw out of the 
pecs whichever it may be, as many thousands as will be to get 

peiped eyed y clear. When this is done we shall be.able to lock about 

have no doubt in the world that we shall then be able to go on 

asi as well, or rather, I ought to say, @ great deal better than ever. 
ow undertake to manage this, ma’am ?” 

mp tha, I will not, replied Mrs. Roberts, in a manner so de- 

cided as to leave no hope of shaking her fesolution. “I know the state 

of your father’s mind better than you do, and I positively refuse to make 

any such proposal to him.” 

“Then if you wont I will,” said the young lady, springing to her feet 
with a degree of vivacity which showed that her confidence in her own 
powers was reviving. “If,” she added, “if you would let me know the 
amount required it would be more convenient, and so you will both find, 
if I happen to bring you rather less than you want.” 

“ Less than two thousand pounds would not be worth having for my 
share of the business,” cried Edward, boldly, as he saw her moving to- 
wards the door. 

“ Very well,” replied his sister, composedly, “that shall be the sum I 
will ask for; but it might be better for me to wen how much of that is 
for debts of hondue, and how much for trades 

“‘One-fourth of the sum,”’ said he, “ woul =: me clear of the world, 
if my losses were paid. - 

** And for you, ma'am,” resumed Agatha, “I presume that about two 
or three hundred would suffice ?” 

“Mercy on me! No, indeed it would not, Agatha!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Roberts, suddenly recovering herself, as it seemed, from the astonish- 
ment which had a her silent. “Not a farthing less than seven or 
eight = = do me any , if you mean for a regular paying 
up of e — Remember there are no less than four milliners that 
we have s from. J have not paid one sixpence of rent yet. 
There is a horrid long bill at the restaurant, and I have got the eoach- 
man and the footman to wait on condition that I should pay them almost 
a Dae tee 

or gloves, air- eR —— tea, coffee, wine, 
sugar, candles, wood, perfumery, ~ ai stockings, shawls, 
bonnets, cloaks, turbans Gontan anche und daadbopsadielpand Chmetoed 
and fifty other things that it is quite impossible I should remember all in 
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a tiiottient.”’ But if you are really in earnest, Agatha, in’ tryi aa di 
pede Bis Se ens a tolerably large’ sum’ at bey il be best 
top ‘ers at Une ousand ; for a hundred ‘or two can make no real 


ce'at such a time, and this would leave'us a little mite of ready 
ney, which would ‘be a real blessing to us all.” so . 

ery well, ma'am,” said the self-elected nuncio, composedly. “TI will 
take your estimate at one thousand, and Edward’s at two, and trust I 
ntiy Be able to succeed for both.” 

«If you do,” cried Mrs. Roberts, lifting up her hands and eyes, “1, 
shall be ready to declare that you are the most wonderful creature that 
ever lived. Away with you, Agatha! We shall neither of us be able 
to'breathe, I think, till you come back again !” 

“But Agatha! Agatha!” cried Maria, raising her head from the 
chair, *“do you hope to manage so as for us to go to the ball to-night ?” 

‘*If I succeed at all, Maria, you may go where you will, not only to- 
night, but for a pretty tolerabl long number of nights afterwards, Ido 
not intend ‘to do the thing by halves, I promise you.” 

Having said this, the young lady walked with a stately and assured 
step towards the door, but was stopped on the threshold by her mother’s 
calling to her. 

“Stay one moment, Agatha,” she said. ‘‘ Remember, my dear, that 
your poor papa thinks that Edward and Bertha are run off together, for I 
told him so. You will have to begin by setting him right about that.” 

“Very well, ma'am,” again responded Miss Agatha, “that will be 
but a trifle among all the rest of it,” and having so said with rather a 
sardonic sort of smile, she bowed her head and left the room. 


Cuap. LVIII. 


Miss AGATHA, as she expected, found her father rapes in happy ig- 
norance of the important crisis at which the affairs of his fami y had 
arrived. And also, as she expected, he looked at her with an air o 
great astonishment when, having roused him from his slumbers, she in- 
sgn him that she had something important to communicate to 

“You, my dear?” he replied, with a very kind paternal smile. ‘‘ Then 
I guess it must be something very agreeable, Agatha. For of late, 
Heaven help me, I have never had any thing important said to me, that 
was not disagreeable, but it was always your poor dear mother that said 
it. But now I hope the good news is really beginning, for even she told 
me something this morning that I was by no means sorry to hear about 
your brother Edward. And now as I take it, Agatha, you are come to 
_ me something either about Maria or yourself—which is it, my 

ear 6 

“The news I have to tell you, sir, is of a very different kind,” replied 
Agatha, solemnly; ‘and is, I am-sorry to say, of a nature as far as pos- 
sible from being agreeable. In the first place, sir, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that I should confess to you that I am convinced we have all been 
mistaken in supposing my poor mother was a good manager. «I have 
now discovered facts which convince me of the contrary, and it is this 
which ‘has. determined me to come to you in order to explain ys tome 
situation of your affairs, of which I am quite convinced you are 
entitely ignorant.” 








expedition with the news that Miss Harrington had run away from 
him with a priest.” | 

“ This is the worst-news of all,” said the poor old man, looking a good 
deal more rational and a good deal more miserable than when the con- 
versation “ We have then lost Miss Harrington as a boarder, 
and Edward has not got her as a wife?” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Agatha. “ And now, sir, do you think you are 
sufficiently composed to hear and understand the statement I am come to 
Ry compen Ageia pool ssarth coker, snd, thn. 

meant » an immedi 
nitive that when her father quietly answered yes, he spoke the truth. 

The species of imbecility into which he had been for some time sinking, 
had a considerable mixture of wilfulness in it. He had found himself so 
miserable, poor man, in watching the waning state of his affairs, that he 
sought relief in ceasing to watch them any longer, and his brandy and- 
water system was, to a great degree, a matter of calculation. He did 
not wish to lose his senses every day from intoxication, but he did 
wish to become indifferent and forgetful. The #éte-a-¢ée interviews with 
his wife which invariably ended by his being obliged to draw for more 
money, had long become the bane of his existence, and he now felt the 
satecheehes of is daughter as a relief, and if it was that he 
should hear of more troubles, he greatly preferred listening to ‘hens from 
& new quarter. 

Taking advantage, therefore, of the readiness with which he seemed 

to listen to her, Agatha related to him the whole of her brother’s 
adventures, both respecting his unfortunate attempt at elopement, his 
heavy losses at the gaming-table, and his numerous debts to trades- 
men. 

She then went on to state, without any attempt at disguise or mitiga- 
tion, the condition of the family credit, and concluded by asking him 
whether he did not think that the best thing he could do under the cir- 
cumstances would be to redeem the whole family from utter disgrace by 
at once liquidating all claims upon them. This done, she said, he mi 
neat oe all from Sees risk of similar embarrassments by letting her 

e the management of every thing relating to money. 

a eee father,” din tol. bo anitlienion, “and you 
will find that you are not ruined yet.” 

There was something so new in being thus talked to by his daughter, 
who had never before addressed so many words to him on any subject, 
that he listened to her with the deepest attention, and when she had con- 
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cluded he got up, kissed her on the forehead, told her that he was very 
This | assurance, however, was not enough to satisfy the anxious 
mind of Miss Agatha, and she confessed that she was determined not to 
leave him till he had told her whether it was his intention that all his 
err fee mire i or not. | 


“ P the old Se ery mnewe  Geenness of wale’ 
and mapver than she him, “ it is decidedly my intention 
that they should not.” 


This was enough. His daughter took a most affectionate leave of 
him, be him to go to bed and compose himself, and promised that a 
list of all their debts should be furnished to him in the eourse of the fol- 
lowing day. 

She then returned very triumphantly to the anxious party she had left 
in the drawing-room, when it was quickly decided that the ladies should 
immediately dress for the ball. Mr. Edward, however, declined aecom- 

ying them, confessing that he should have more pleasure in meeting 
Sas Gertenler friends after his accounts with them were settled than be- 
fore. 


* + * . * 
Having thus relieved the most important ges of my narrative 
Siti the téeror of losing what they considered an «very important bell, I 


may with a safe conscience bestow a few moments upon poor little Bertha 
Harrington, who, though by no means a prodigy of youthful wisdom, 
was not without some sterling good qualities. 

It is not necessary to relate all the partieulars of her escape with the 
worthy curé at full length, and in truth I have no left for it. It must 
suffice to say that under his protection she not only reached the convent 
of the Santa Consolazione in safety, but was fortunate enough immedi- 
ately to obtain a hearing from Father Maurice, who undertook to take 
charge of her till he could place her under the protection of the relation 
she had named. 

A mild-looking old man was commissioned to find her a bed, and to 
supply all her wants, and from him she learned that the guilty but peni- 
tent Mademoiselle Labarr survived the interview she had had with her 
but a few hours. 

When the venerable Father Maurice came to her on the following 
morning, desiring to know in what manner he could serve her, Bertha 
certainly startled him a little by giving him to understand that all sho 
wished or wanted was to be conveyed immediately to the most fashion- 
able hotel in Rome, for the purpose of putting herself under the protec- 
tion of a gentleman who was her cousin. ‘ 

During the interval of a few moments the good priest sat with his 
fixed on the floor, and his chin s in his hand, pondering on wha 
it would be most righteous to do under the circumstances ; and, for- 
tunately for Bertha, he decided upon letting her have ber way. 

As to pausing to describe feelings of Vincent as he saw her 
ushered into the sitting-room which he occupied with his gone pupil 
— was, however, fortunately absent), it is quite out of i 
jad I some fifty pages left at my command I might succeed 
giving some faint idea of the interview which followed ; but 
an only say that Father Maurice having been dismissed with 
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both, and auch donation for the use of the poor as'eonvineed 
be very’ excellent young people, these strangely situ- 

i ‘unacknowledged lovers, came ‘to an ¢ n: which 
. thanthey seemed toothink they onghe tobe 


tet Edward Roberts In plain English, t together to 

{ oberts. 0 run away er to Na 
which Vincent believed to be the nearest place at Wisi thloyo otal be 
married. And J, too, am clearly of opinion that it was by far the best 
thin could do. 

Nor they ever cause to doubt the wisdom of the measure. Their 
journey to Castle Harrington after their marriage was a rapid as it could 
be without inconvenience, and Bertha found her father too ready to con- 
fess his own faults, and too happy at finding that the still worse suspi- 
cions which attached to him were removed from the mind of his daughter 
ote: fre am d to quarrel with the means which restored 
her to him. 

He received Vincent too as he deserved to be received, which is equiva- 


lent to saying that he could not be received better ; and as the repentant 
baronet never married again, he grew more firmly attached with every 
passing year to the man who not only made his daughter the happiest 
woman in the world, but who, in succeeding to his title and estates, trans- 
mitted them to his almost worshipped grandson. 


Cuap. LIX. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ir was very evident to Mrs. Roberts that whatever might have been 

the nature of the conversation between her husband and their eldest 
hter, the former had been apparently made a new being by it. 

accounts of every kind, including those of his dashing son, were 
furnished him according to the promise of Agatha, and greatly to the de- 
light, and not a little to the surprise of Mrs. Roberts and her offspring, 
the old gentleman drew, and himself negotiated, a draft upon his London 
bankers which exceeded by exactly two handred pounds the whole 
amount, exclusive, however, of the young gentleman’s debts of honour. 
w With his own hand he paid every bill, and into his own pocket-book he 
put every receipt, and then he gave notice that he wished to say a few 
words to all his family together. | 

These words were really very few, considering the importance of them, 
and they were to this effect. 

In the first place he addressed his son, and told him with a sort of 
quiet steadfastness that carried conviction with it, that he never would 
pay @ single shilling towards liquidating his debts of honour. 

young man’s only remonstrance was uttered in these words, 
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Y reals seo goztiqdol ofl 0a 
“ Then, sir, neither I nor any of my family can ever show ourselves in 
society: again.” i737 A it Yo? moithoob 6 dowe base .diod vd alimeds 
- Loywhieb: his father replied, * So much the better, Edward... How: 
ever,,2s, far as, the society of Rome is concerned it, matters very. little, 
one way or the other, for I do, not sep: oP ads nn, 
four-and-twenty hours longer. | Goa forgive me for ail the. weakness , 
hayeishown! I will do the best I can now to remedy the mischief., 
have eaten into my little fortune to the amount of four thousand five 
hundred pounds ; and that is not the worst of it. |My late tells 
me in; his last letter that my repeated drafts upon the, capital left in the 
business,.and for which they stipulated to give me four per 
have.ledithem to think that it will be better to pay off the loan, 
for'the'future I shall only get about three per cent. interest in the funds. 
My income therefore will be but a small one, but such as it is, it will for 
the future be spent in England.” 

Had Mr. Roberts said that he “hoped” it would be in | 
or that he should “ wish it might be spent in England,” or had he used 
any'phrase whatever which left an opening for an if, he would probably 
have failed in his purpose altogether, for he would have been assailed on 
all,sides with such torrents of arguments to prove that he was wrong as 
tnust in all probability have overwhelmed him ; but his absolute style of 
pronouncing: the me it will,” settled the business at once, and 
eight-and-forty hours had passed over their heads from the time that Miss 

Agatha undertook the affair, the Roberts family were packed into a Vete- 
tino carriage as snugly and as helplessly as so many cats in a basket, and 
pursuing the road to Civita Vecchia, from whence they immediately pro- 
ceeded by water to Marseilles, and so on through France to England. 

It was not without a strong exertion of firmness and resolution 
that poor Mr. Roberts achieved all this. His brandy-and-water was 
given up, and all his former habits of deference for his clever wife en- 
tirely broken through, so that by the time he had settled his family in a 
small lodging in London he fell sick, and very soon after his, indignant 
re thought he was ill enough to justify her sending. for a doctor, he 

This event, however, did not find him wholly unprepared. He had 
prayed very earnestly to be forgiven for the rao ee: which had occa- 
sioned so much mischief, and he had made his will. 

Almost immediately after his death Mr. Edward “took his proportion 
like the prodigious son,” and set off, in the hope of increasing it, to the 
United States of America. : 

And now any one who may think it worth their while to ascertain the 
subsequent adventures of the ladies of the family, will be sure to hear of 
them either at Cheltenham, Brighton, or Leamington, as they constantly 
move about from one to the other of these gay resorts, amusing every one 
whom they can get to listen to them with the brilliant hi of the de- 

ghtful year they spent abroad. ‘Their three little incomes joined | toge- 
ther enable them (to use their own phrase) “to keep up an @ iy 
but unfortunately neither of the young ladies seem likely to marry, and 
as the necessity of fine dresses, in all the various branches of the Roberts’ 
family, increases with increasing years, they all find themselves occasion- 
ally obliged to take up’a' little principal money, and hitherto: the: 
facility ‘which attends the disposing of funded property in England hes 
prevented their ever having been arrested for debt. 
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( 6.) 
“LIGHTS AND SH aD shades 
MIO IN THE LIFE OF A) odors fot mewol! 
"GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY.”* ° : 
“ BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
THE SECRET INTERVIEW—SHAWN A SAUGGARD, &o, 


I have told thee often, and I retell thee again and again, T hate the Moor: 


An unexpected delay in the transmission of my papers, to obtain a 
retirement on hal-pay, made me a seourne mer in the town of 
Ball pe Ag mating Sig rs 


i ; from | 
increased ; a istrate, when in 
: i » hall 


slitting the ears of a tithe : 

plans of action on which they had 

Srnereine® wee no: Rate 08. to dene: te, A.cemenenen: fet 

i government, or had been deceived himself. It 

» by a coup de main, to surprise and disarm the 
Although Howard and I smiled at the absurdity 

inp oye to ae assurance doubly ry and 
at the expense of light, by building lower 

ith dry , cre Gia te ellen meter to be 
ithin, in the event of an attack being made on the barrack. 
been made a dept for spare ammunition, for both the 

troops on detachment in the district and the revenue police, e in 
ion of illicit distillation. There was also a quantity of fire-arms 

i in for safe custody. by their owners, or which, from 

from the peasantry. The anxiety of the 

obtain weapons and the munitions of war was unbounded ; 

and hence the possession of the depdt, rather than feelings of animosity 
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catch a tartar. How now ?—any thing wrong, Ed ®” as the ser- 


jeant of the guard ted himself. 
Ts Ne, i This note was the shot-hole in the 
wicket to the sentry, and it is directed to Captain O'Sullivan.” 

I looked at the superscription—“ To be delivered in all haste.” The 
serjeant left the room, the seal was broken, and the handwriting of the 
note was evidently the same as that of the slip of paper attached to the 
muskets which had been left beside the gate. The contents were brief, 
and merely entreated that a stranger should be admitted, without bein 
questioned or delayed at the gate. He had particular business wi 
a and Captain Howard—and at eleven o’clock he would tap at the 
wicket. 

“* What's to be done, Harry ?” 

“ Admit him, by all means; he’s but a man; or, were he the devil 
himself, in the shape of one, what mischief could he od 

“ Right ; I he'll prove an informer ; and, from our own secret 
instructions, we shall easily ascertain whether his disclosures are false or 
true. Serjeant Edwards ! 

The non-commissioned officer re-entered. “A man will come to the 
wicket at eleven. Look out from the window on the street—and, if he 
be alone, don’t challenge, but admit, and bring him here.” oie 

The hour passed—eleven came, and, of course, we had ind in 
many a conjecture touching the person and business of the own 
visiter. 

“ He'll turn out a poteeine-dealer, for a hundred !” said Bob Howard. 
_ “No, no; depend upon it, it is no whiskey-selling errand that brings 
him here. No mystery would, in that case, be required ; on that busi- 
hess, ten times a day, ne sues oan eS 
street, and even in the presence of the guager. ! steps upon the 
stairs. An informer, for a thousand ! say I. 
As I spoke the door opened, and a man, muffled closely in a cota-more, 
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offering vows of ah the dusina.of Hloly Cheaphe be,aepeized $0. Ge 
altar of Hymen with the only daughter of a wealthy farmer. 
Sea res et ee ee stocked a farm 
with the money, and, for several was happy and prosperous. Suddenly 
a cloud obscured the horizon of his hgh 2 peace of Paris gave a 
death-blow to Irish stock-farming ; cattle depreciated beyond belief, the 
iled, and, in one swell swoop, the smaller 
farmers were annihilated. 


Dwyer, of course, did not escape the common visitation ; and in one 
short twelvemonth, the proprietor of a large and comfortable farm be- 
came the occupant of a cabin, and a few acres of and pasture, held 
at a rack-rent, and from which nothing but sweat and labour could glean 
common necessaries to support existence. 

Wretched as that home was, even from it he had heen savagely ejected, 
and with what befell the unhappy wanderer afterwards, the reader is in 
full possession. 

PP Soe, him a glass of whiskey, and motioned that he should take a 


“ Tt is a late visit, er,” I said, opening the conversation. 

* And it would be a dangerous one for me, were any suspicion to go 
abroad,” was the reply. 

“Then something important brings you here ?” 

“J am come, not to betray others, but to warn my benefactor. If you 
will listen to what I will tell, without endeavouring to know from me 
what I will not tell, I can give you, gentlemen, information that deeply 
concerns you both.” 

“Go on, Dwyer,” said Captain Howard. 

“Hold, for a moment, captain. What I am about to communicate is 
done without any hope of fee, favour, or reward : therefore, however 
valueless the intelligence, at least you will admit its ness, What I 
shall not divulge, it would be idle to waste a word in seeking after, for I 
tell you plainly, that were I tortured first and h afterwards, one 
syllable that could compromise the safety of a living being should never 
pass these lips. Now will you receive the information I am inclined to 
give, and seek for nothing more ?” 
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exertions of theirs to meet fresh and iniquitous demands would 
a&way—pounds crowded to an overflow with stock distrained for rent—at 
their cabins, article after article stripped, even to the potato-) 
and ‘children clamouring for food they cannot give them. Will they 
tamely lie down and perish on the way-side of starvation? ‘Will 
léok’at the wan infant straining idly at the mother’s milkless bres 

she, poor wretch ! bestowing tears upon her drooping offspring instead of 
nourishment? No; life, now, for them has but a solitary pleasure to look 
forward to—revenge—blood—murder!" 

The’ deep intonation of the t’s voice, as he ended his fearful 
sentence, was really terrific. No living actor could have pronounced 
tliose Ominous words with the awful effect of him surnamed “ Black 
John.” A look’ passed between Howard and myself, and the dark 
stranger thus continued— 

a Ta am not come here, gentlemen, to pule about peasants’ wrongs, but 
to’apprise you of their determination to avenge them :” then, throwing a 
muspicious glance around the room, in a lower.tone he murmured—*“ Look 
to barracks !’’ 

smiled :—the stranger coloured. 

’ “You are incredulous, captain ; but desperate men will attempt despe- 
rate acts—and how often to attempt is to succeed? A finer set of Tel. 
lows than; you command could not be found. But were they giants, and 
not mortal men, what could they do, assailed by a furious and united 

pulation ? Listen, and attend to me. There are more able men 

to each other in this county by solemn oaths, and by the stronger 
tie of mutual misery, than formed the army with which Wellington won 
Waterloo. Within this barrack, even drum boys included, ninety-three 
men are quartered.” 
Pe By God!” exclaimed my successor, “the return is correct to a 
“Itisa from your own return, captain.” sds 

" Traitors=Land ie in our barrack ! This looks serious, Bob. Might 
I ask, through what means this information reached you ?” 

‘*No; it is a question not answerable, and, indeed, not important. 
Pshaw! a handful of soldiers are easily counted on parade by a girl who 
seeks a for her chickens.” 

“But why-assail our barrack, friend ? ‘We are neither connected with 
eee oe re le complain of, nor are we in the 
most remote degree approvers 0 dis tovacidi Did the hearty plea- 
sute with which our people’ joined yours, in rebuilding the burned cabin, 
show aught but a feeling of kindliness and confidence ?” 
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was introduced by the serjeant, who, on a wave from my_ hand, 

appeared. His departure was a signal for the stranger to discard 

incognito ; and, advancing boldly to the table, the brigand colonel, the 

aa us both by name, and bade us a 
evening. 

John Dwyer, or as, by a double sobriquet, he was sometimes termed 
Shawn Dhu, and at others Shawn a Sauggard, was a man rather past 
the middle age ; of great stren with, generally, a good-lookin 
exterior. His features were regular, and his eyes. uncommonly black 
and brilliant, but the ensemble was not meee ; for, either from the 
darkness of his complexion, or the heaviness of his brows, there were 
marked indications of a violent and excitable temper, easy to rouse, and 
difficult to allay. Dwyer’s natural abilities were good; and his uncle, a 

riest, educated him for the same profession. But to the nephew, ex- 

ibitions of strength and activity at markets, and flirtations with the fair, 
were more germane than inhaling the midnight oil over a fusty folio. 
After a season he quitted Maynooth; and at two-and-twenty, instead of 
offering vows of celibacy at the shrine of Holy Church, he repaired to the 
altar of Hymen with the only daughter of a wealthy farmer. 

With his wife, he received a large fortune for a peasant, stocked a farm 
with the money, and, for several years, was happy and prosperous. Suddenly 
a cloud obscured the horizon of his fortunes: the peace of Paris gave a 


death-blow to Irish stock-farming ; cattle depreciated beyond belief, the 
Western and Southern banks failed, and, in one swell swoop, the smaller 


farmers were annihilated. 
Dwyer, of course, did not escape the common visitation ; and in one 


short twelvemonth, the proprietor of a large and comfortable farm be- 
came the occupant of a cabin, and a few acres of tillage and pasture, held 
at a rack-rent, and from which nothing but sweat and labour could glean 
common necessaries to support existence. 

Wretched as that home was, even from it he had been savagely ejected, 
and with what befell the unhappy wanderer afterwards, the reader is in 
full possession. 

‘ I filled him a glass of whiskey, and motioned that he should take a 
chair. 
Tt is a late visit, Dwyer,” I said, opening the conversation. 

* And it would be a dangerous one for me, were any suspicion to go 
abroad,” was the reply. 

“‘ Then something important brings you here ?” 

**] am come, not to betray others, but to warn my benefactor. If you 
will listen to what I will tell, without endeavouring to know from me 
what I will not tell, I can give you, gentlemen, information that deeply 
concerns you both.” 

“Go on, Dwyer,” said Captain Howard. 

“Hold, for a moment, captain. What I am about to communicate is 
done without any hope of fee, favour, or reward: therefore, however 
valueless the intelligence, at least you will admit its cheapness. What I 
shall not divulge, it would be idle to waste a word in seeking after, for I 
tell you plainly, that were I tortured first and hanged afterwards, one 
syllable that could compromise the safety of a living being should never 
pass these lips. Now will you receive the information I am inclined to 
give, and seek for nothing more?” 
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~» ** Yes;'we agree to the terms.” 

wes Adit ison both sides, honour bright?” 
ist Assuredly,” was the joint et 

# © My*name and visit never shall transpire ?”” 

«Never. We pledge ourselves to that.” 

-o# Phew ‘attend to me. I need not tell you that the country is fearfully 
disturbed :' you know the fact, but the extent you little dream of, Long- 
continued and severe oppression has broken the spirit of the people ; they 

. no more to support increasing burdens, thrown on their over- 
laden shoulders by middlemen and tithe proctors; they know that any 
exertions of theirs to meet fresh and iniquitous demands would only pro- 
duce renewed exactions: they see cattle and property melting gradually 
away-—pounds crowded to an overflow with stock strained for rent—and 
their poor cabins, article after article stripped, even to the potato- 
and their children clamouring for food they cannot give them. Will they 
tamely lie down and perish on the way-side of starvation? Will they 
look at the wan infant straining idly at the mother’s milkless breast—and 
she, poor wretch! bestowing tears upon her drooping offspring instead of 
nourishment? No; life, now, for them has but a solitary pleasure to look 
forward to—revenge—blood—murder !” 

The deep intonation of the peasant’s voice, as he ended his fearful 
sentence, was really terrific. No living actor could have pronounced 
those ominous words with the awful effect of him surnamed “ Black 
John.” A look passed between Howard and myself, and the dark 
stranger thus continued— 

“T am not come here, gentlemen, to pule about peasants’ wrongs, but 
to apprise you of their determination to avenge them:” then, throwing a 
suspicious glance around the room, in a lower tone he murmured—“ Look 
to your barracks!”’ 

i smiled :—the stranger coloured. 

“You are incredulous, captain; but desperate men will attempt despe- 
rate acts—-and how often to attempt is to succeed? A finer set of fel- 
lows than you command could not be found. But were they giants, and 
not mortal men, what could they do, assailed by a furious and united 
population ? Listen, and attend to me. There are more able men 
banded to each other in this county by solemn oaths, and by the stronger 
tie of mutual misery, than formed the army with which Wellington won 
Waterloo. Within this barrack, even drum boys included, ninety-three 
men are quartered.” : 

B. . By God!” exclaimed my successor, “the return is correct to a 

e!” 

“It is a copy from your own return, captain.” 

“ Traitors—and even in our barrack! This looks serious, Bob. Might 
I ask, through what means this information reached you ?” 

‘“No; it is a question not answerable, and, indeed, not important. 
Pshaw! a handful of soldiers are easily counted on parade by a girl who 
seeks a buyer for her chickens.” 

“ But why assail our barrack, friend ? We are neither connected with 
these oppressors that the country people complain of, nor are we in the 
most remote degree approvers of these severities. Did the hearty plea- 
sure with which our people joined yours, in rebuilding the burned cabin, 
show aught but a feeling of kindliness and confidence ?” 
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“Oh no!” returned Shawn a Sauggart. “No, captain, the laying 
of these few sods gave a deadlier blow to Ribbonism than a eart-load of 
seahdily: reprunk tedich coebl: haveitinetal I was at the last 
commission. In two days, I saw seventeen men ged; and on 
another, witnessed thirty-six sent from the dock to eternal exile, and not 
allowed to give even a parting kiss and blessing to the wives and children 
who followed the cars on which they were carried from the court-house. 
Ten thousand men witnessed the terrible scene. They returned home— 
intimidated, think ye? Oh no! burning to revenge their companions. 
But as to your people, let them traverse the co from sunset to sun- 
rise, and none will give them a worse word than ‘ protect ye!’ One 
of your men was out late last night.” 

“‘ He was; and discovered by his drunken groanings almost insensible 
before the barack gate. What of him ?” 

“He wandered to a distant village, was kindly received, hospitably 
treated, forgot himself, and got helplessly intoxicated. Well, when it 
was sufficiently dark, the owner of the house brought him here upon a 
car, and he was carried as close to the barrack gate as fear of the sentry 
would a them.” 

“‘ These are indeed indubitable proofs of kindly feeling ; but why, m 
dark friend, attack our barrack? That looks aught but friendly.” fd 

“‘ Vengeance, captain, must have means to enable it to find its mark. 
For one stand of arms smuggled into the county, three have been seized 
and mer here. For one peasant who has the power of inflicting injury, 
one hundred are incapable from want of weapons. Here, what is most 
needed would be found—and possession was to be obtained by stratagem, 
and not by violence, if possible.” 

“ Well, that secret design known, so end the hopes upon the barrack 
and the arms.” 

“‘ Upon the barrack, certainly ; but not upon the arms, captain.” 

“ Bah! with arms in their hinds think ye, that ninety men would 
allow a mob, were it a mile long, to deprive th of their weapons ?” 

“Why no, captain, were they apprised of the intention ; but men 
may be taken at advantage. Come, we will fancy a case.” 

“* Proceed, my friend.” 

“* Well, you go out upon the moor occasionally for ball practice against 
the cliff: you serve out eight or ten rounds a man forthe purpose. As 
you fire at the target, the country people collect to look on, and pick up 
the battered lead, as it falls flattened from the rock upon the heather. 
The men expend their cartridges, and the last firelock is discharged : 
could not the crowd rush upon you unexpectedly, before you could screw 
a bayonet on ?” 

re'was sense and boldness in the plan; and after Howard and I 
had interchanged a meaning look, I turned to the dark stranger, and 
told him the remarks he made were useful, and should be attended to. 

“ We feel obli Dwyer, by your confidence; and, I suppose, accord- 
ing = compact, the quantum of information you think fit to volunteer is 

“Why, nearly so: possibly another hint might not be thrown away. 
You were anxious to obtain a few smart recruits, and within the month 
have enlisted half a dozen strapping fellows ?” 
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“ Yes, the finest young men by far, which the regiment has got for a 


“ Send them away the first opportunity to head-quarters, and leave 
them there, if you take a friend's advice. Away, they will make you 
splendid more at home they have friends among the hills. Enough, 

say is said |” 
p That last hint also is valuable. I am your debtor, Dwyer, and will 
ever remember your services.” 

“J, not you, captain, am the debtor,” returned Shawn Dhu. “ The 
evening you first met me, had the foul enemy of man presented himself, 
in me he would have found a willing servant; and, God knows, had not 
my bad feelings received another impulse—the providential succour a 
stranger opportunely _ it—I know not to what extent of desperate 
courses my maddened brain would not have hurried me. In your ap- 

arance I read the working of an agency not to he understood, and 

wed to the visitation of Providence. Under a tempo shelter, I 
slept in the bosom of my family; when, had you not diverted evil 
thoughts, it is hard to say in what wild act that night would not have been 
consumed. But, on the morning, when a bugle-sound called me from my 
work, and I saw your party winding down the hill; when the priest came 
on before, and announced your charitable errand ; when I saw my cabin 
rising, through your assistance, from its ashes; when I saw my wife 
smile, my children watching the dinner you had brought us, and the 
blind old man turning his sightless eyes to Heaven, and invoking bless- 
ings on the stranger who came to save; and when you spoke, listening 
to every word you uttered, and blessing you again and again, I stole be- 
hind the rock unnoticed, knelt upon the sward, and swore that if to that 
cabin you were raising, you came with a king’s ransom on your head, or 
a hand reeking with blood, spilled within the sanctuary of an altar—I 
swore that no power on earth should induce me to betray you; and that 
for life, your friend should be my friend, and your enemy my enemy. 
But ’tis time I were gone—forewarned you are safe. Here, for miles 
around, you may wander safely, night or day; not a hair of your head 
should be injured. But eross not the Callan. There is one there, to 
whom the very colour of the coat you wear would be excuse enough to 
issue a death warrant, were you unhappily in his power. When you see 
in a tall red man a person addressed as Captain Starlight, then tremble ! 
But God grant that the hour when your eyes encounter his shall never 
come !” 

Concealed as he had passed the guard-room, Shawn Dhu recrossed it, 
and I opened the wicket for him myself. He wrung my hand at parting, 
again poured out a torrent of gratitude for my kindness, glided off under 
cover of a wall, and I returned to Bob Howard. 

“* What think you of our friend the colonel ?” 

“Why, that he’s true as steel; and every syllable he came 
directly from the heart.” 

“ Well, in Shawn a sauggart, I leave you a stout ally, and\never did 
a fatigued party work to better military account than when they were 
turning up the turfs that built poor Dwyer’s hovel.” 

It was now midnight—and after visiting the guard and sentries, we 
retired for the night. 
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68 The Old Pilgrim Ferry. 


The hours of my sojourn at Ballyragget were numbered ; for the 
morning’s post brought me letters, both from Sir Cesar and his medical 
adviser, which determined me to start for England without delay. The 
general had been seriously indi ; the term, on the expiration of 
which [ had promised to return, passed ; his kinsman of evil odour, 
had given him fresh cause of displeasure ; and his matrimonial desi 
upon me had, consequently, received an additional impetus. The phy- 
sician assured me that my presence would do more towards the restora- 
tion of Sir Cesar’s health, than aught which the healing art could ad- 
minister ; and I determined to promptly obey the old man’s missive. An 
hour completed every arrangement: the men gave me three hearty 
cheers as I mounted my jaunting car at the gate, and I bade a last fare- 
well to the gallant 87th. 











{ THE OLD PILGRIM FERRY. 
\ 
BY ANDREW WINTER. 


By the side of St. Ann’s whirl’d round the mill-wheel, 
And in front lay the old pilgrim ferry, 

And the miller he plied in the midst of his meal, 
And nobody grudged him his penny. 


Did a maiden come down to the clear water-edge 
- With her musical “ Boatman, come hither,” 
Full quick he push’d off from among the green sedge, 


Nor long was he crossing the river. 


Was it one of the nuns with her black shining hair, 
Who would cross to St. Ann’s by the water, 

She never refused the good miller his fare, 
A kiss from each penitent daughter. 


And sometimes a pilgrim came dropping his beads, 
And down by the landing in patience would tarry, 

And sometimes an abbess in solemn black weeds, 
Would hastily call o’er the tide for the ferry. 


But the miller for all had some kindly word, 

And never thought mirth born of folly, 
And his laugh crackled up when a sly joke was heard, 
As the burning of shiny-leaved* holly. 
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BEAUCHAMP; 
OR, 
THE ERROR. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ, 
Cuap. XIII. 


IN WHICH BETTER DAYS SEEM TO DAWN UPON THE POACHER, 


A HIGH-SOUNDING oath from Sir John Slingsby passed unnoticed, 
for though every one had heard the shot, each person's attention 
was suddenly called to an object of his own. Ned Hayward sprang to 
the window and looked out, Dr. Miles started up and turned towards 
Mr. Wittingham ; and Beauchamp, who was sitting next to that gentle- 
man, suddenly stretched out his hand, and caught him by the arm and 
shoulder, so as to break his fall to the ground, though not to stop it ; for 
the worthy magistrate, with a low WH co) of horror, which reached 
no ear but one, pressed his hand upon his heart, and fell fainting to the 
ground, just as if the ball, which had entered the window, had found out 
the precise spot in his skin, which had not been dipped in Styx. Never- 
theless, when Sir John and Mr. Beauchamp, and Dr. Miles, lifted him up 
off the floor, and seated him on his chair again, though they undoubtedly 
expected to find one of those small holes which I should call a life-door, 
were it not that they never let life!in, if they often let.life out, yet no 
wound of any kind was to be perceived, except in the wig. Lights were 
brought, servants hurried in and out, cold water was sprinkled on the 
old gentleman’s face, the butler recommended sal volatile, Sir John 
Slingsby tried brandy ; and at length Mr. Wittingham was brought to 
himself. Every one was busy about him but Ned Hayward ; and as 
Ned was a very charitable and benevolent man, it may be necessary to 
say why he bestowed no care nor attention on Mr. Wittingham. The 
fact was, that he did not know any thing was the matter with him ; for 
Ned Hayward was no longer in the room; the window was open, indeed, 
and Ned Hayward had jumped out. 

To return to Mr. Wittingham, however, no sooner did he recover 
— enough to articulate, than he declared, in a low voice, he must go 

ome. 

“Why, my dear fellow !” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, se you're not 
hurt, only frightened, devilish frightened, that’s all, and you're still white 
about the gills, and fishy in the eyes. Come, come, finish your bottle, 
and get rid of that haddock-look before you go, or you may faint again 
in the carriage.” 

“T must go home,” repeated Mr. Wittingham, in a dismal tone. — 

“Then what’s to become of the business you came about ?” inquired 
the baronet. 

_ “I must leave it in your hands, Sir John,” replied Mr. Wittingham, 
rising feebly; “I have no head for it to-night. It was about that 
notorious poacher, Gimlet, I came; the constables will tell you how I 
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70 Beauchamp ; or, 
happen to have him apprehended ; but I must go, I must go, I have no 
head fo 


r it.” 

“ Though the bullet kept out, plenty of lead has got in, somehow or 
other,” muttered Sir John Slingsby, as his fellow-magistrate tottered 
towards the door; but the baronet was not a bad-hearted man, and, 
taking compassion on Mr. Wittingham’s state, he followed him with a 
large glass of Madeira, insisted upon his drinking it, and supported him 
under the right arm to the hall-door, where he delivered him over to the 
hands of the butler to put {him safely into his carriage. While this was 
being effected, Sir John turned round and upon the fi of 
Stephen Gimlet, and the two officers who had him in charge; and if his 
look was not peculiarly encouraging to the poacher, it certainly was 
much less so towards the constables. To say the truth, a constable was 
an animal, towards which, for some reason or another, Sir John Slingsby 
entertained a great dislike. It is not impossible that his old roving 
propensities, and sundry encounters with the particular kind of officer 
which was now under his thumb, had impressed him with a distaste for 
the w species; but, assuredly, had he been called upon to give a 
Linzan'‘Wescription of the creature, it would have been: “ A two-legged 
beast ofthe species hound, made to be beaten by blackguards and 
bullied by magistrates.” 

Waving his hand, therefore, with an air of dignity, over his extended 
white waistcoat, he said,— 

“ Bring him in,” and leading the way back to the dining-room, he 
seated himself in his great chair, supported on either side by decanters; 
and while the constables were entering, and taking up a position before 
him, he pushed a bottle either way, to Dr. Miles and Mr. Beauchamp, 
saying, in as solemn a tone as if he were delivering sentence of death 
“ A bumper, gentlemen, for a toast—now Master Leathersides, why do 
you bring this man before me ?” 

“Why, please your worship’s honour,” replied the constable, “ we 
apprehended him for aching in the streets of Tarningham, and 2 

“ Halloah!” cried Sir John, “ poaching in the streets of Tarningham, 
“that’s a queer place to set sprin Leathersides, you’re drunk.” 

** No please your honour’s worship, I arn’t,” whimpered the constable, 
who would at any time rather have been sent for a week to prison, than 
be brought up before Sir John Slingsby; “I said, as how we appre- 
—_—s im in the streets of Tarningham, not as he was a-poaching 

re.” , 

“Then where was he hing when you apprehended him?” de- 
manded Sir John, half in fun, half in malice, and with a full determination 
of puzzling the constable. 

“Can't say he was poaching anywhere just then,” replied Mr. Lea- 
thersides. 

“Then you'd no busines: to apprehend him,” replied the baronet, 
“discharge the prisoner, and evacuate the room. Gentlemen, are you 
charged? The king, God bless him!” and he swallowed down his glass 
of wine, winking his eye to Beauchamp, at what he thought his good 
joke against the constables. 

Mr. Leathersides, however, was impressed with a notion, that he must 
do his duty, and that that duty was to remonstrate with Sir John 
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Slingsby ; therefore, after a portentous effort, he brought forth the 


following words :— 
“ But, Sir John, when we'd a got ’un, Mr. Wittingham said we were to 


> 9 


un’. 

« Where’s your warrant?” thundered Sir John. 

“ Can’t say we've got one,” said the other constable, for Mr. Leather- 
sides was exhausted. 

“If you apprehended him illegally,” said Sir John Slingsby, ma- 
gisterially, “ yon detained him still more illegally. Leathersides, you're 
a fool. Mr. hat’s-your-name, you’re an ass. You've both violated the 
law, and I’ve a great mind to fine you both—a bumper—so I will, by 
Jove. Come here and drink the king’s health ;” and Sir John laughed 
heartily while inflicting this very pleasant penalty, as they thought it, 
upon the two constables; but resolved to carry the joke out, the baronet, 
as soon as the men had swallowed the wine, exclaimed, in a pompous tone: 
“Stephen Gimlet, you are charged with poaching in the streets of 
Tarningham, and convicted on the sufficient testimony of two constables. 
Appear before the court to receive sentence. Prisoner, your sentence is 
this ; that you be brought up to this table, and there to gulp down, at 
a single and uninterrupted draught, one glass of either of those two 
liquors called Port or Madeira, at the discretion of the court, to the 
health of our sovereign lord the king ; and that, having so done, you 
shall be considered to have made full and ample satisfaction for the said 
offence.” 

“With all my heart, sir,” said Ste Gimlet, taking the glass of 
wine which Sir John Slingsby offered him. ‘Here’s to the king, God 
bless him! and may he give us many such magistrates as Sir John 
Slingsby.” 

“Sir, I’ve a great mind to fine you another bumper for adding to my 
toast,”’ exclaimed the baronet ; and then, waving his hand to the con- 
stables, he continued : “ Be off, the prisoner is discharged; you've nothing 
more to do with him—stay here, Master Gimlet, I’ve something to say 
to you;” and when the door was shut, he continued, with a very remark- 
able change of voice and manner: “ Now, my good friend, I wish to give 
you a little bit of warning. As I am Lord of the Manor for many miles 
round the place where you live, the game you have taken must be mine, 
and, therefore, I have thought myself justified in treating the matter lightly, 


.and making a joke of it. You may judge, however, from this, that I 


ak disinterestedly, and as your friend, when I point out to you, that 
you follow the course you are now pursuing, it will inevitably lead you 
on to greater offences. It will deprave your mind, teach you to think 
wrong right, to resist by violence the assertion of the law, an D grey 
in the end, bring you to the awful crime of murder, which, whether it be 
punished in this world or not, is sure to meet its retribution hereafter.” 

“ Upon my life and soul, Sir John,” said Ste Gimlet, earnestly, “ I 
will never touch a head of game of yours again.” 

“ Nor any one else’s, I hope,” answered Sir John Slingsby, “ you 
are an ingenious fellow I have wel and can gain your bread by better 
means.” 

“ How?” mquired the man, emphatically ; but the moment after 
he added, “I will try at all events. This very morning, I was thinking 
I would make a change, and endeavour to live like other people; but then 
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I fancied it would be of no use. First, people would not employ me, 
and I feared to try them. Next, I feared myself; for I have led a wild 
rambling kind cof life, and have got to love it better than any other. 
If there were a chance of men prea f me kindly and giving me encou- 
— it might answer; but if I found all faces looking cold on me, 

all hearts turned away from me, though perhaps I have deserved it, 
I am afraid I should just fall back into my old waysagain. However, I 
will try—I will try for the child’s sake, though it will be a hard struggle 
at first, I am sure.” 

Sir John Slingsby laid his finger upon his temple and thought for a 
moment. He had been serious for a long while—fully five minutes—and 
he had some difficulty in keeping up his grave demeanour ; but that was 
not all: some words which Ned Hayward had let fall almost at random, 
suggested a plan to his mind which he hesitated whether he should adopt 
or not. Perhaps—though he was a kind-hearted man, as we have 
seen and said before—he might have rejected it, had it not been for its 
oddity ; but it was an odd plan, and one that jumped with his peculiar 
humour. He was fond of doing all sorts of things that other men would 
not do, just because they would not—of trying experiments that they 
dared not try—of setting at defiance every thing which had only custom 
and convention for its basis ; and, therefore, after an instant’s meditation, 
given to the consideration of whether people would suppose he was 
aetuated by benevolence or eccentricity (he would not have had them 
think he did an odd thing from Naiedhaies for the world), he went on 
as the whim prompted to reply to Stephen Gimlet’s last words, mingling 
a high degree of delicacy of feeling with his vagaries, in the strangest 
manner ible, as the reader will see. 

“Well Ste,” he said, “perhaps we may make it less of a struggle 
than you think. I'll tell you what, my fine fellow, you’re very fond’ of 
game—a little too fond perhaps. Now, my friend, Ned Hayward—that’s 
to say, Captain Hayward. Where the deuce he has gone to ?—I don’t 
know—ran after the clumsy fellow, I suppose, who fired through the 
window and missed the deer too, I'll be ee It must have been 
Conolly, the under-keeper ; nobody but Conolly would have thought of 
firing right towards the window—but as I was saying, my friend, 
Ned Hayward, said just now that you'd make a capital keeper. What 
do you think of it, Gimlet? Wouldn’t it do?” 

‘* Not under Mr. Hearne, sir,” answered Ste Gimlet. ‘ We've had 
too many squabbles together ;” and he shook his head. 

“* No, no, that would never do,” replied Sir John, laughing ; “ you'd 
soon have your charges in each other’s gizzards. But. you know Denman 
died a week ago, over at the Trottington Hall manor, on t’other 
side of the common—you know it, you dog—you know it well enough, 
I can see by the twinkling of your eye. [ ha say you have looked 


into orery nest on the manor, since the poor fellow was bagged by the 


grim archer. Well, but as I was saying, there’s the cottage empty and 
eighteen pene a week, and you and Hearne can run against each 
other, and see which will give us the best day’s sport at the end of the 
year. What do you say, Gimlet? you can go and take possession of 
bee cottage this very night; I don’t want it to stand empty an hour 
onger.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, Sir John,” said the man heartily ; 
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“you are a kind gentleman indeed, but I must go up to my own 
on There’s my little boy, you know. Poor little Ny I yt ete 
has cried his heart out.” 

« Pooh, nonsense, not a bit,” said the baronet, “I'll take care of all 
that. I’ll send up and have him fetched.” 

The man smiled and shook his head, saying, ‘“‘ He would not come 
with a stranger.” 

« What will you bet ?” cried Sir John Slingsby, laughing. “ TI’ll bet 
you a guinea against your last ferret, that he'll come directly. Here, Mat- 
thew—Moore—Harrison,’’ he continued, first ringing the bell, and then 

ning the door to call, “‘ some of you d—d fellows run up and bring 
Ste Gimlet’s little boy. ‘Tell him, his daddy’s here,” and Sir John 
Slingsby sat down and laughed prodigiously, adding every now and then, 
“‘ V'll take any man five guineas of it that he comes.” 

There is an exceedingly good old English expression, which smart 

ople have of late years banished from polite prose, but which I shall 

leave to make use of here. Sir John Slingsby then was known to be 
a comical fellow. Stephen Gimlet was well aware that such was the 
case ; and though he thought the joke was a somewhat extravagant one, 
to send a man-servant up to the moor at that hour of the evening, to 
fetch down his little boy, yet still he thought it a joke. His only 
anxiety, however, was to prevent its being carried too far, and, therefore, 
after twirling his hat about for a minute in silence, he said— 

“Well, Sir John, perhaps if he’s told I am here, he may come; but 
now I recollect, I locked the door; and besides, there are all my things 
to be fetched down; soif you will be kind enough to give me till to- 
morrow, sir, I will accept your bounty with a grateful heart, and do my 
best to deserve it—and I am sure I am most grateful to the gentleman 
who first spoke of such a thing. I am, indeed,” he added, with some de- 
gree of hesitation, and cheek rather reddened; for while Sir John was 
still laughing heartily, he saw that Mr. Beauchamp’s fine lustrous eyes 
were fixed-upon him with a look of deep interest, and that Doctor Miles 
was blowing his nose violently, while his eyelids grew rather red. 

“I don’t doubt it in the least, Ste,” said Sir John; ‘“‘ Ned Hayward 
is a very good fellow—a capital fellow—you owe him a great deal, I 
can tell you. There! there!” he continued, as the door opened to give 
admission to the servant, “I told you he would come—didn’t I tell you? 
There he is, you see !” 

Stephen Gimlet gazed for an instant in silent astonishment when he be- 
held the boy in the butler’s arms, wrapped warmly up in the housekeeper’s 
shawl ; for at Sir John’s indisputable commands, they had taken him 
from his bed. He was veitoatie’< he was as one thunderstruck ; but 
the moment after, the child, recovering from the first dazzling effect of 
the light, held out his little hands to his father with a cry of delight, ex- 
claiming, “There’s my daddy, there’s my daddy!” and the poacher 
sprang forward and caught him to his heart. 

Sir John Slingsby was himself overset by what he had done: the 
tears started in his eyes; but still he rahi be louder than ever; out- 
trumpeted Doctor Miles with blowing his nose, wiped away the tears 
with the back of his hand, put on his spectacles to hide them, and then 
looked over the spectacles to see Ste Gimlet and his boy. 

The child was nestling on his father’s breast and prattling to him; but 
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in a moment the man started and turned pale, iming, “ Fire !—the 
burnt! What in Heaven’s does he _ ag 

“There, there!” cried Doctor Miles, coming forward and making the 
man sit down, seeing that he looked as ghastly as the dead, with strong 
ane i; Don’t be alarmed, Stephen. aoe be agitated. ae 

voice of praise and thanksgiving to ey tame 
ou this day, not alone in nano’ your child from a terrible death, 

t in having sent you a warning with a most lenient hand, which will 
assuredly make you a better man for all your future days. Lift up the 
voice of praise, I say, from the bottom hon heart.’’ 

“T do indeed!” cried the poacher, “I do indeed!” and bending down 
his head upon the boy's neck, he wept. “But how did it happen ?— 
how could it happen ?” he continued, after a while, “and how, how was 
he saved ?” 

““Why, Ned Hayward saved him, to be sure,” cried the baronet. 
‘Gallant Ned Hayward—who but he? He saw the place burning from 
the top of the barrow, man, rushed in, burnt himself, and brought out 


God bless him!”’ cried the father. ‘ But the fire,” 
he added, “ how could the place take fire ?”’ 

“That nasty cross man set it on fire, daddy,. I’m sure,” said the boy; 
“the man that was there this morning. He came when you were away, 
and he wouldn’t answer when I called, and I saw him go away, through 
the peep-hole, with a lighted stick in his mouth. I didn’t do it indeed, 


Y 
A glimpse of the truth presented itself to oe Gimlet’s mind ; 


and th he said nothing, he clenched one tight, so tight that 
the print of the nails remained in the palm; but then his thoughts 
turned to other things, and rising up out of the chair in which Doctor 
Miles had placed him, he turned to Sir John Slingsby, and said, “Oh, 
sir, | wish I could say how much I thank you!” 

“ There, there, Ste ” replied the baronet, waving his hand kindly, 
“no more about it. You have lost one house and you have got another ; 
you have given up one trade and taken a better. Your boy is safe and 
well; so as the doctor says, praise God for all. Take another glass 
of wine, and when you have talked a minute with the little man, give 
him back to the housekeeper. He shall be well taken care of till you 
are settled, and in the meantime you can go down to the Marquis of 
Granby in the village, and make yourself comfortable till to-morrow. 
Hang me if I drink any more wine to-night. All this is as good as a 
bottle;” and Sir John rose to join the ladies. 

The other two gentlemen very willingly followed his example; but be- 
fore they went, Beauchamp, who had had his pocket-book in his hand for 
& minute or two, took a very thin piece of paper out of it, and went 
round to Stephen Gimlet. 

* You have lost all your furniture, I am afraid,” he said, in a low voice; 
“there is something to supply its place with more.” 

“ Lord bless you, sir, what was my furniture worth?” said the poacher, 
looking at the note in his hand, with a melancholy smile; but. by that 
time Beauchamp was gone. 
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Cuap. XIV. 


THE PURSUIT. 


«<] wonperR where the deuce Ned Hayward can be gone,” was the 
exclamation of Sir John Slingsby about ten o'clock at night when he 
found that his young guest did not rea ; and so do I wonder, and 

s so does the reader too. It will therefore be expedient, in order 
to satisfy all parties, to leave the good people at Tarningham-park and 
ue our friend at once, for we have no time to spare if we would catch 
. He is a desperate hard rider when there is any object in view, and 
he certainly left the park on horseback. 

When last we saw him, the hour was about half-past seven or a quarter 
to eight, night was beginning to fall, and without doing any thing raved 
tive im regard to the evening—without comparing the retiring rays of 
light to the retreat of a defeated army, or the changing colour of the 
sky to the contents of a London milkmaid’s pail under the influence of 
the pump—we may be permitted to say that the heavens were getting 
very gray; the rose and the purple had waned, and night, heavy night, 
was pouring like a deluge through theair. Nevertheless, the night was 
fine, a star or two shone out, and the moment Ned Hayward sprang to the 
window through which the ball had come, he saw a figure hurrying away 
through the trees at the distance of about three hundred nn They 
were fine old trees with no underwood— English park trees, wide apart, 
far-spreading, gigantic ; and Ned Hayward paused an instant to gaze 
after he had jumped out of the window, and then took to his heels and 
ran on as fast as a pair of long, strong, well-practised legs would carry 
him. There was turf below him and his feet fell lightly, but he had not 
gamed more than fifty yards upon the figure when he saw through the 
bolls another figure not human but equine. For a short distance the 
person he pursued did not seem aware that he had a follower, but. before 
the time arrived when the horse became apparent some indications 
seemed to reach his ear, and, if Ned Hayward ran quick, the other 
seemed to run nearly as fast. When the young gentleman was within 
about a hundred yards of him, however, the man was upon the horse’s 
back and galloping away. 

Ned Hayward stopped and followed him with his eyes, marking the 
course he took as far as the light would permit. He then listened, and 
heard the noise of the horse’s feet distinctly beating the ground in one 
direction. The next moment the sounds letene confused with others, 
as if another horse were near, and turning round to the road which led 
from the gate on the side of Tarningham, the young officer saw a 
mounted man coming slowly up towards the house. 

“ By Jove, this is lucky!” said Ned Hayward, as he recollected having 
heard Sir John Slingsby tell a groom to carry a note to Mr. Wharton, 
the lawyer: and running down to the road as fast as possible, he stopped 
the servant, and bade him dismount and let him have the horse imme- 
diately. 

The groom recognised his master’s guest ; but he had some hesitation, 
and began his reply with a “ Please, a But Ned cut him short at 
onee, in a very authoritative tone ; and in two minutes he was in the 
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saddle, He paused not an instant to think, for calculation was a v 

rapid process with him, and, during his wenes & rambles, he had marked, 

with a soldier’s eye, all the bearings and capabilities of the park and the 

ground round about it. The result of his combinations was thus ex- 
upon the mental tablet, or nearly thus :— 

“ The fellow cannot get out by the way he has taken; for there is no 
gate, and the park paling is planted at the top of the high bank, so that 
no man in England dare leap it. He must take to the right or left. 
On the left he will be checked by the river and the thick copse which 
would bring him round close to the house again. He will, therefore, 
take to the right, and pass the gates on the top of the hill. He must 
come down half way to the other gates, however, thefore he can get out of 
the lane; and I shall not be much behind him.” 

He rode straight, therefore, to the gates on the Tarningham side, 
passed them, turned sharp to the left, galloped up the sandy lane under 
the park wall, and lene his stars as he saw the edge of the moon begin- 
ning to show itself in the east. é' 

“‘ Hang me if I give up the chase till I have run him down,” said Ned 
Hayward ; but when a man sets out hunting a fox with such a determi- 
nation, he never knows how far the fox or the determination may lead 
him. Away he went, however, like a shot. The horse was a strong, 
well-built cob, of about fourteen hands three, which had been accustomed 
to bear the great bulk and heavy riding of Sir John Slingsby to cover ; 
and it sprang out under the lighter weight and better balance of the 
younger man, as if it had a feather on its back. Up this hill they went, 
all gathered together like a woolpack: an easy hand, an easy seat, and 
an exact poise, made the rider feel to the beast not half his real weight ; 
and, in two minutes, Ned Hayward’s quick ear caught the sound of other 
hoofs besides those underneath him. “I shall have him now!” he said; 
but suddenly the sounds became fainter. Three springs more and he had 
the horseman before him ; but at a hundred and fifty yards’ distance, 
going over the moor. There was a fence and ditch on the right hand ; 
and Ned Hayward pushed his horse at them. The good little beast rose 
gallantly by the moonlight; but there was a ditch on the other side also, 
which neither saw. He cleared it with his fore-feet, but his hind went in, 
and over he came sprawling. Neither rider nor beast were hurt ; and 
Ned Hayward picked him up in a minute, and away again. 

The fugitive had gained ground, nevertheless, and was shooting off 
like a falling star; but the moonlight was now bright, lying in long 
misty lines upon the moor. A few rapid steps brought them to the sandy 
road, and on—on they dashed as if for life. On, however, dashed the 
other horseman likewise. He knew the ground well, his horse was good, 
he really rode for life. It was as even a race as ever was seen. The 
wide moor extended for miles, every tree and bush was visible, and even 
the distant belts of planting where the common ended on the right 
could be seen lying black and heavy against the moonlight sky; but yet 
there was a darkness over the ground which showed that it was not day; 
and still, as he the willing beast forward, Ned Hayward kept a 
ready hand upon the bridle in case of need. Soon he thought he gained. 
upon the other, but then he saw him turn from the sandy road and take 
over the turf to the left. Ned Hayward ran across, and. pressed hard 
the beast’s sides. On, on they went; but the next instant the ground 
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seemed darker before him, and the pursuer checked up his horse suddenly 
the very edge of a deep pit, while the other rode on unobstructed on 

e further side. 

Not more ~~ a —_ was a a eee, however, for turning 

uickly round the of the pit, t eeping a sharper eye n 
the - und than before, Ned Ha ward stl followed a Matomal obetehs 
which saved him as much of the distance between him and the fugitive as 
he had lost by the temporary check. When he, too, had got to the other 
side of the pit, the space between them was about the same that it had 
been at first, but the ere sloped pay wafer and then spread 
out in a perfect flat with neither trees nor bushes, although some thick 
rushy spots assumed here and there the appearance of bunches of bram- 
ble, or bilberry, but afforded no interruption to the horses’ speed, and on 
they went, helter skelter, over the moor, as if the great enemy were 
behind them. 

In afew minutes a light was visible on the right, and Ned Hayward 
said to himself, “‘He is making for some house;” but the next instant 
the light moved, flitting along from spot to spot, with a blue, wavering, 
uncertain flame, and with a low laugh, the young gentleman base. 
“ A will-o’-the-wisp, that shan’t lead me astray this time at least.” 

On he dashed, keeping the horseman before him; but ere he had passed 
the meteor a hundred yards, he felt the pace of his horse uneasy, the 

und seemed to quiver and shake under his rapid footfalls, and a plashy 
sound was heard, as if the hoofs sank into a wet and marshy soil. 

“A shaking bog, upon my life,” said Ned Hayward, ‘‘ but as he has 
gone over it, so can I.” 

With his horse’s head held lightly up, his heels into its sides, the 
bridle shaken every minute to give him courage, and a loud “ Tally ho!” 
as if he were in sight of a fox, on went Ned Hayward with the water 
splashing up around him till the hoofs fell upon firmer ground, and a 
slight slope upwards caught the moonlight, and showed the fugitive 
scampering away with a turn to the right. 

“ Hoiks, hoiks! haloo!” cried Ned Hayward, applying the flat of his 
hand to the horse’s flank, and, as if inspired by the ardour of the chase, 
the brave little beast redoubled its efforts, and strained up the hill after 
the larger horse, gaining perceptibly upon it. 

Clear and fullin the moonlight the dark figure came out from the sky 
as he cleared the edge of the hill, and in two seconds, or not much more, 
Ned Hayward gained the same point. : 

The fevinn was no longer visible. It had disappeared as if by magic; 
horse and rider were gone together, and all that could be seen was the 
gentle slope downward that lay at the horse’s feet, a darkish spot beyond, 
which the moon’s rays did not reach, and then the moor extending for 
about a couple of miles further, marked in its undulations by strong light 
and shade. 

“ Why, what the devil is this?” exclaimed Ned Hayward; but though 
he sometimes indulged in an exclamation, he never let astonishment 
stop him, and seeing that if the figure had taken a course to the right 
or left he must, have caught sight of it, he rode straight at the dark spot 
in front, and found that it consisted of one of the large pits, with which 
the moor was spotted, filled to the very top of the banks with low stunted 
oaks, ashes, and birch trees. 
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“ Earthed him! earthed him!” said Ned Hayward, as he looked 
round, but he made no further observation, and soon pereeived the sandy 
en lee 
The was now 2 little puzzled; the natural pertinaci 
and i Jeamtsity of hia depos ition would have sakAdeneh-ghanesiicaiies 
the object of his chase, hke a terrier dog after a badger, but then he 
saw by so doing, the man, ee ee 
better than he did, would have the mens A ing him 
and escaping his pursuit, while he was losing himself trees 
and paths. Rapid in all his calculations, i 
the hollow was not very great, so that by the aid of the moonlight, any 
figure which issued} forth would become visible to him as long as he re- 
mained above, Ned Hayward trotted round the edge of the pit to make 
himself perfectly sure that there was no small path or break in the banks, 
by which the object he had lodged in the bushes beneath him, might effect 
its flight without his perceiving it. Having ascertained this fact, he 
took up his position on the highest ground near, that he might command 
the whole scene round, and then dismounting, led his horse up and down 
to cool it = saying to himself, “I will stop here all night 
rather than lose him. Some persons must come by in the morning who 


will help me to beat the bushes.” 

Ned Hayward concluded his reflections, however, with a sentence which 
seemed to have very little connexion with them. ? 

“She’s an exceedingly pretty girl,” he said, “and seems to be as 
amiable as she is pretty, But I can’t let that stop me.” 

I do not at all understand what he meant, but perhaps the reader may 


find some sense in it. But while he was reflecting on pretty girls, and 
combining them in the honestest way possible with his hunt after a man 
who had fired a shot into the window of wee: oe House, an ob- 
trusive recollection crossed his mind that moons will go down, and that 
then wide open moors with many a shaking bog and pitfall were not the 
most lustrous and well-lighted places upon earth, which remembrance or 
reflection puzzled him most exceedingly. ‘Though we have never set up 
Ned Hayward for a conjuror, he was an exceedingly clever, dashing, and 
amiable person ; but he was far from being either a magician or an astro- 
nomer, and not having an almanack in his pocket, nor able to read it if 
he had, he was not at all aware of the hour at which the moon went 
down. He saw, indeed, that she had already passed her prime, and was 
verging towards decline, and it was with a very unpleasant sensation that 
he thought, ‘“‘ Hang her old untidy horns, she will be gone before the day 
breaks, end a pleasant dark place it will be when she no longer gives me 
light. I will stop and watch, however, but I must change my tactics, 
and hide under the hill. Perhaps he may think I am and come 
out with fresh courage. The young blackguard! it would be a good turn 
to all the world to hang him, if it is but to prevent him marrying such a 
nice girl as that, who is a great deal too good for him. He won’t thank 
me, however, for my pains.” 

This th t, somehow or other, was not pleasant to our friend Ned 
Hayward, indeed, like most of us, in many even of the ordinary 
circumstances of life, he was affected by very different emotions. Why 
it was, or wherefore, he could not but he had been seized with a 
strong inclination to hang, or otherwise dispose of any gentleman whom 
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he could suspect of being a favoured lover of Mary Clifford’s; and, yet 
on the other hand he had every disposition in the world to oblige Mary 
Clifford himself. These two objects seemed incompatible, but there is a 
fashion in the world which has a strange knack of trying to overcome im- 
possibilities, and sometimes succeeds too—at least in overcoming those 
things which fathers and mothers, relations, guardians and fri have 
eae to be surmountable. At all events Ned Hayward made up 

is mind that it was his duty not to abandon his pursuit so long as there 
was a chance of its being successful, and, consequently, he drew his horse 
a little further from the edge of the pit, as soon as he had considered the 
peculiar circumstances of Mistress Moon, and endeavoured to keep out of 
sight as far as possible, while he himself watched eagerly, with nothing 
but his head as far as the eyes above the edge of the acclivity. 

Fancy is a wonderful thing, and it has been accounted for some 
as good as physic. I should say it was better for most men, but yet, 
taken in too large doses it is dangerous, very dangerous. Now Ned Hay- 
ward had, that night, taken too large a dose, _ Peg met was this : 
imagined he was ectly well acquainted wi » person, and 

ce of Huareresates ahi he had hunted Sueenie the walls 

of Tarningham-park to the spot where he then stood, with his horse’s 
bridle over his arm. He could have sworn to him !—very lucky it was 
that nobody called upon him to do so, as he found out within a quarter of 
an hour afterwards. Fancy painted his face and his figure, and a tre- 
mendous black eye, and a bruised cut down the side of his nose. Now as the 
man lay there quietly ensconced in the pit, his face was very different, his 
figure not at all the same, and no black eye, no bruised cut, gave evidence 
of the scuffle which took place two nights before. It was, in fact, quite 
a different person, and all the young gentleman's calculations were 
wrong together. It is avery happy thing indeed fora man in the wrong, 
when he acts in the same manner as he would if he were right. Hi 
doing so, it is true, sometimes proceeds from good sense, sometimes from 

feeling, sometimes from fortunate circumstances, but, at all events, 
such was Ned Hayward’s case in the present instance, for he had made 
up his mind to remain upon the watch, and he would have watched as 
zealously and only a little more pleasantly, if he had known perfectly 
well who the man was, instead of mistaking him for another. When he 
had remained about seven minutes and a half, however—I cannot speak 
to afew seconds more or less, and a slight mistake will make no great 
difference, as the first heat was over, and our friends were only takin 
breathing time ; but when he had remained for about seven minutes 
a half, his horse shied at something behind him, and when the young gen- 
tleman turned round, he perceived a long shadow cross the space of 
moonlight on the common, showing that some living object was moving 
in a slanting direction between him and the south-western side of the 
sky. The first question he asked himself was naturally, who he could 
be, and the first answer that suggested itself was, “ P. one of this 
fellow’s comrades.” 

Two to one, however, were not odds that at all daunted our young friend; 
and turning quite round, for an instant he looked at the figure as it came 
down, and then directed his eyes towards the edge of the pit again. He 
kept a sharp look upon the approaching party, however, nor, rn the 
Step upon the soft turf made no great sound, his eyes were suddenly 
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brought round the visiter of his solitary watch, when about ten yards 
still remained vont them. The moon now served so hieahaesh as 
well as if he had been a lover, showing him distinctly the , features, 
and of the person before him, he instantly exclaimed,— 
» “Ah, Stephen, this is lucky! What brought you here?” 
. “ Why, sir,” answered the man, “this is part of my beat, and as soon 
as I got some su down at the village, as it is not fair to take a 
gentleman's money without doing something for it, and as I am rather 
accustomed to a walk on a moonlight night, I might as well just come 
out to see that all is safe. I can guess what brought you here, for Ned, 
the m, told me you had taken his horse and were off like a shot.” 

“Hush,” said Ned Hayward, “don’t speak so loud, my good fellow; I 
have earthed him amongst those trees in the pit there, but I could not 
dig him out, for I was afraid he would escape one way while I was hunt- 
ing him the other.” 

“ Ah! ah! you have got him, then ?” said Gimlet, ‘‘then, that’s a piece 
of luck. If he swings it will be no bad job; a eo Hee scoundrel!” 

NedjHayward was somewhat surprised to hear his friend Wolf qualify by 
so unsavoury an epithet a gentleman, whose friend and companion he had 
very lately been ; the young officer, however, knew a good deal of the 
world and the world’s ways, and he was not at all inclined to honour the 
ci-devant poacher for so sudden a change of opinion. His first thought 
was, this man must be a scoundrel at heart, after all, to abuse a man 
whom he has been consorting with in this manner, without any motive for 
so doing, except the simple fact of a change in his own avocations. If 


he thought young Wittingham a very respectable person two or three 
hours ago when he himself was only Wolf the poacher, I do not under- 


stand why he should judge him a bloody-minded villain, now that he him- 
self has me Stephen Gimlet, second keeper to Sir John Slingsby. 
This does not look like honesty. 

A second thought, however, upon all he had seen of the man’s character, 
the frankness, the hardihood, even the dogged determination he had shown 
induced captain Hayward to say to himself, “ The fellow can’t know who 
it is;’ and as thought is a very rapid thing, he replied with a perceptible 
pause, “ Yes, I have got him, safe and sure, and if you'll help he cannot 
get away. You guess who he is, I dare say, Stephen?” 

“‘O, to be sure, sir,” answered Gimlet; “it is that young scoundrel, 
Harry Wittingham. Bad's the crow and bad’s the egg,” he continued, 
without knowing he was using a Greek proverb, “ I suppose it can be no 
one else; for I heard from the old housekeeper down in the town, that 
he swore like fury that he would have vengeance on his father if he laid 
the information against him before Sir John.” 

“Humph!” said Ned Hayward; ‘‘but then,” he thought, “Iam rather 
hard upon the man too. The idea of any one in cold blood firing a shot at 
his own father is certainly enough to rouse the indignation and disgust even 
of men who would wink at, or take part in, lesser crimes to which they are 
more accustomed. Come, Stephen,” he continued aloud, ‘‘ now you are 
here, we may do better than I could alone. Let us see what is to be done.” 

“OQ, we'll soon manage it, sir,” answered Wolf, “1 know every bit of 
he ween; there is but one place he can go to with his horse, 
and but one road up the bank. He can round the inside of the pit two 
ways, sure enough, but what we had best do is, to go in till we can see 
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words of consultation, the horse was fastened toascraggy hawthorn tree, and 
ing down as low as possible to conceal theirapproach,Captain Hayward 

pi companion advanced along the cart- down into the pit. The 
eee eppnionien the bank on the right cast a shadow over 
them, which fav their operations, and Gimlet, taking the lead, crept 
silently along a path which had once served for the waggons that carried 
the’sand out of the pit, but was now overgrown with grass and hemmed 
in with bushes, shrubs, and trees of forty or fifty years growth. No moon- 
light penetrated there, and all was dark, gloomy, and intricate. Now the 
path turned to the right, now to the left, then proceeded straight forward 
again, and then began to mount a little elevation in the surface, or floor, 
as the miners would call it, of the pit itself, still thickly surrounded by 
green shrubs, through which, however, the slanting beams of the moon 
were shining over the edge of the pit. ee Gimlet’s steps became 
even still more quiet and cautious, and he whispered to Ned Hayward to 
walk lightly for fear the fugitive should catch a sound of their approach, 
and make his escape. Each step occupied several seconds, so carefull 
was it planted; the slight rustling of the leaves, catching upon their 
clothes, and each falling back upon a branch, which, pushed nile as they 
passed, was dashed back upon those behind, made them pause and listen, 
thinking that the object of their eager pursuit must have caught the sound 
as well as their own nearerears. At length Stephen Gimlet stopped, and 
putting back his hand, helped his companion aloof for an instant, while 

leaned forward and brought his eyes close to a small hole between the 
branches. Then, drawing Ned Hayward forward, he pointed in the same 
direction in which he had been looking, with his right finger, and imme- 
diately laid it upon his lips as a token to be silent. Ned Hayward bent 
his head and gazed through the aperture as his companion had done. The 
scene before him was a very peculiar one. In broken beams, filtered, as 
we may call it, by the green leaves and higher branches, the moonlight 
was streaming upon a small open space, where the ground rose into a 
swelling knoll, covered with green turf and moss. There was one small 
birch tree in the midst, and a hawthorn by its side, but all the rest was 
clear, and on the right hand could be seen, marked out by the yellow 
sand, the cart-road which led to the moor above. Standing close to the 
two little trees was a horse, a fine, strong, powerful bay, with a good deal 
of bone and sinew, long in the reach, but what is unusual in horses of 
that build, with a chine and shoulder like those of a wild boar. Close to 
the horse, with the bridle thrown over his arm, and apparently exceedingly 
busy upon something he was doing, stood a tall, powerful man, whose 
face, from the position in which he had placed himself, could not be seen ; 
his back, in short, was towards Ned Hayward and his companion, but 
from under his left arm protruded part of the stock of a gun, which a 
moonbeam that fell upon it, showed as plainly as the daylight could have 
done. From the position in which he held the firelock it seemed to Ned 
Hayward as if he were attending to the priming, and the moment after- 
wards the click of the pan showed that the supposition was correct. 

At the same time this sound met his ear the young gentleman 
was drawn gently back by the hand of his companion, ‘and the 
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latter whispered, “'That’s H Wittin ’s horse, Pd swear to him 
amongst a thousand, but that’s not Hoey W ittingham himself, of that 
Pm quite sure.” 

9 Dceninbeewhie face,” answered Ned Hayward, in the same low tone, 
“ but the figure seems to me very much the same.” 

“ Hush ! he’s moving,” said the man; “ better Jet us go round and cut 
him off by either road, you to the right and I to the left—straight through 
NS ee shall have a shot for it, but we must not mind 
that—-see he is looking at his girths.” 

The man whom they spoke of had seemed perfeetly unconscious 
of the presence of such unwelcome visiters near him. His motions 
were all slow and indi till the last words had passed Stephen Gim- 
let's lips; then, however, he turned suddenly round, displa a face 
that Captain Hayward did not at all recollect, and gazing direct to the 
eS he raised his gun, already cocked, to his shoulder, 


Fortunately, it so happened that Ned Hayward had taken one in 
the direction which his companion had pointed out, otherwise the ball, 
with which the piece was would have passed right through his 
breast. As it was, it grazed his left arm, leaving a slight flesh wound, 
re bs Lette “Sree ered, both he and Stephen Gimlet dashed 
straight ugh the trees towards the object of their pursuit. He, in 
the meantime, t his foot in the stirrup, and g upon his horse’s 
back. One at him on either side, but , at all hazards 
and at all events, without a moment’s consideration, the man dashed at 
the poacher, brandishing the gun which he held in his hand like a club. 
As he came up without giving ground an inch, Stephen clutched at his 
bridle, receiving a tremendous blow with the stock of his gun, and at- 
tempting to parry it with his left hand. The man raised his rein, how- 
ever, at the same moment he struck the blow, and Stephen missed the 
bridle. He struck at him, with his right, however, in — of bringing 
him from his horse, and with such force and truth did he deliver his reply 
to the application of the gun-stock, that the man bent down to the horse’s 
mane, but at the same time he struck his spurs deep into the beast’s flanks, 
passed his opponent with a spring, and galloped up to the moor. 

“I am away after him,” cried Ned Hayward, and darting along the 
road like lightning, he gained the common, unhooked his own horse 
from the tree, and recommenced the pursuit with the same figure still 
flying before him. 

The steep rise of the pit had somewhat blown the fugitive's horse, and 
for the first hundred yards or so Captain Hayward gained upon him, but 
he soon brought all his knowledge of the country to bear, every pond, 
every bank, every quagmire, gave him some advantage, and when, at the 
end of about ten minutes, they neared the plantations at the end of the 
moor, he was considerabl further from his pursuers than when their head- 
long race began. At length he disappeared where the road led in 
amongst trees and hedge-rows, and any further chase seemed to promise 
little. Ned Hayward’s was a sadly vering disposition, however; he 
had an exceedingly great dislike to be frustrated in any thing, and on 
he therefore rode without drawing a rein, thinking, “in this more populous 
part of the country I shall surely meet with some whom he has passed, 
and who will give me information.” 
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It was a wonderfully solitary, a thinly peopled district, however, which 
lay on the other side of the moor from Tarningham. They went early 
to:bed, too, in that part of the world, and nota living soul did Ned Hay- 
ward meet for a full mile up the long lane. At the end of that distance, 
the road branched into three, and in the true spirit of knight-errantry, the 
young gentleman threw down his rein on the horse’s neck, leaving it to 

him on in search of adventures, according to its own sagacity. The 
moor was about four miles and a half across ; But in the various turnin 
and windings they had taken, now here now there upon its surface, horse 
and man had contrived to tréble that distance, or perhaps something more. 
There had been a trot to the town before and back again, a hand-canter 
through the park, end then a tearing burst across the moor. The horse 
therefore thought, with some reason, that there had been enough of riding 
and being ridden for one night, and as soon as Ned Hayward laid down 
the reins it fell from a gallop to a canter, from a canter to a trot, and was 
— newe ] to show an inclination to a walk, if not to stand still, when Ned 
Ha requested it civilly with his heels to go on a little faster. It 
hel aon selected its path, however, remembering Ovid’s axiom, that the 
middle of the road is the safest. This was all that Ned Hayward could 
have desired at its hands, if it had had any; but of its hoofs * required 
that they should accelerate their motions, and on he went again at a rapid 
, till, suddenly turning into a high road, he saw nearly before him on 
the left hand, six large elms in a row, with a horse-trough under the two 
nearest; an enormous sign! swinging between the two central trees, and 
an inn,with four steps up to the door, standing a little back from the road. 

There was a gud light streaming from some of the windows ; the moon 
was shining clear, but the dusty old elms were thick with foliage, which 
effectually screened the modest figures on the sign from the garish beams 
of either the domestic or the celestial luminary. 

Ned Hayward drew in his rein as soon as hi beheld the inn and its ac- 
companiments ; then approached softly, paused to consider, and ultimatel 
rode into the court-yard, without troubling the people of the house wit 
any notification of his arrival. He found two men in the Par in stable 
dresses, who immediately approached with somewhat officious civility, 
saying, “‘ Take your horse, sir?” 

And Ned Hayward, dismounting slowly, like a man very much tired, 
gave his beast into their hands, and affected to saunter quietly back to 
the inn, while they led his quiet little cob into the stables. Then 
suddenly turning, after he had taken twenty steps, he followed at a 
brisk pace, he passed the stable-door, walking deliberately down the 
whole row of horses in the stalls, till he stopped opposite one—a bright 
bay, with a long back, and thick, high crest, which was still covered with 
eg and had evidently been ridden furiously not many minutes be- 

ore. 

Turning suddenly to the ostler and his help, who had omer 
viewed his proceedings with more consternation than was quite natural, 
he placed himself between them and the door, and demanded with a bent 
brow and a stern tone, “ Where is the master of this horse?” 

The help, who was nearest, gasped in his face like a caught trout, but 
the ostler pushed him aside, and replied instantly, “ He is in-doors, sir, 
in number eleven.” 

And turning on his heel, Ned Hayward immediately entered the inn. 
G2 
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OLD ROMANCES CONCERNING BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 
By Joun OxENFORD. 


A.tHouGH several of the ancient romances illustrative of the history 
of Bernardo del Carpio have been excellently translated by Mr. Lock- 
hart, and published in his celebrated collection of Spanish ballads, the 
stock, as every Spanish scholar must be aware, is not nearly exhausted. 
From this stock I have made the following selection, avoiding those 
translated by Mr. Lockhart, except in one instance ; viz. the concluding 
ballad. Although unwilling to translate again what had been so ad- 
mirably rendered by Mr. Lockhart, I felt that I could not give a good 
termination to the story, if this poem were omitted. I had, moreover, 
the less scruple, on account of Mr. Lockhart not having followed the 
stanzas in oftava rima, with which the ballad terminates, and which, 
from their dissimilarity (not only of metre, but of style) to the rest, were 
probably added by a modern hand. 

As all readers may not be acquainted with the history of Bernardo del 
Carpio, it is as well to give so much of it, as will condtce to the under- 
standing of the following ballads—ballads, be it remembered, not written 
to form a connected whole, but the work of different hands, and pro- 
bably composed with the belief that the subject was already familiar. 

Doiia Ximena, sister of Alfonso the Chaste, King of Leon and the 
Asturias, at the beginning of the ninth century, was privately married 
to Sancho, Count of Saldana. The king, discovering the marriage (or 
intrigue, as some say), sent his sister to a convent, and imprisoned the 
count. Bernardo del Carpio, the issue of this unfortunate union, was 
educated at court. King Alfonso, not having any heirs, invited Charle- 
magne to take possession of his kingdom. This transfer of the country 
to the French was, however, so stoutly resisted by Bernardo and the 
other nobles, that Alfonso was obliged to relinquish his plan, and, when 
Charlemagne attempted to enter Spain, he was defeated at the pass of 
Roncesvalles, where his renowned Paladin Roland (Orlando) was killed by 
Bernardo, This version of the affair of Roncesvalles, it should be 
observed, is peculiar to the Spaniards. As a reward for his services, 
Bernardo frequently solicited the liberation of his father. The king at 
Jast complied with his entreaties, but he first put out the eyes of Don 
Sancho, and when Bernardo came to see his father, he found him a 


corpse. 

This brief narrative will suffice to render the following ballads generally 
intelligible. I have not touched on the fortification of the castle of 
Carpio, as it is not made a motive in any of the romances which I have 


selected. 
J. 0. 
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I. 


SU PALACIO, &c. 


Bernardo announces his Intention of defending the Kingdom of Castille* against the 


1 
Now a court is held at Leon, 
By Alfonso of Castille ; 
All his nobles are around him ; 
They have met to hear his will. 


2 
His intention he discloses, 
And no sooner is it known 
To the warriors and the statesmen, 
Who are standing by his throne,— 


3 
Than from every side arises 


A confused and murm’ring noise, - 


Not a hall but it re-echoes 
With the sound of many a voice. 


4 
Some exclaim, “ Castille, in justice, 
Should her perfect freedom have, 
To the foul and lying prophet 
She was long enough a slave. 


5 
“ If it be not that our errors 
Have so deeply anger’d heav’n, 
' That submission to a stranger 
For a punishment is giv’n. 


6 
“No, —the Gaul shall ne’er disturb 
us. 
If his realm he would increase, 
Let him elsewhere move his bound’- 
ries 
He shall leave Castille in peace.” 


7 


Others say, “ Tis no dishonour, 
And we cannot deem it wrong, 
If a land on fair conditions 
To another should belong.” 


8 
While in doubt they are debating, 
All at once a motley crowd 
Through the palace gate comes rushing, 
Countless voices shout aloud ; 


9 
“ May our lionst live for ever, 
And long live our fair Castille, 
And long live our King Alfonso, 
If he do not check our will. 


10 
“Long live all who vote as we do! 
If there’s one that murmurs ‘ no,’ 
Be he knave, or be he noble, 
Here our sword shall lay him low. 


11 
“ May Bernardo live for ever, 
As the guard of liberty, 
From the yoke of foreign foemen 
May he ever keep us free !” 


12 
Bernard stands among the foremost, 
Bids the tumult be suppress’d, 
Then of all his men he chooses 
Twelve—the bravest and the best. 


13 
Going straight to King Alfonso 
Thus he speaks: “ If fear can bring 
Such a deep and base pollution, 
That the world is wondering— 


14 
“ To the blood that flow’d so nobly 
(Do I call it ‘ blood’ aright ?) 
In our glorious Gothic fathers 
Who all nations could affright— 


15 
“Tf your blood is thus polluted, 
Vaunting fame can you command 
To proclaim your noble actions, 
While you serve a foreign land ? 


16 
“Oh, may Heaven with all its light- 
ning 
Sooner smite our fair Castille, 
Let her mourn beneath its anger, 
But no bondage let her feel. 


17 

“ Though the boundless earth be shat- 
ter'd, 

With the scheme I'll ne’er comply 

It shall fail, or else its authors 

By my hand shall surely die. 


18 

“ Know, besides me there are many 
Will combine their land to save, 
For ’tis sweet to be a freeman, 

And ’tis base to be a slave.” 








* Throughout this ballad Alfonso’s kingdom is by an anachronism called Castille. 


—J.O 


tT The arms of Leon were argent, with a lion gules.—J. O. 
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19 
Bernard strides from the peartment 


And the palace-gate he leaves, 
And his people he assembles, 


To his host his orders gives. 
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23 
Then the king again reflecting 
Bids fhe nobles to decree, 
And they came to this decision— 


That Castille shall still be free. 


Il. 


CON LOS MEJORES DE ASTURIAS, &c. 
The Address of Bernardo to the Asturians before the Battle of Roncesvalles. 


1 
All the bravest of Asturia, 
Quitting Leon’s soil advance, 
Led by Bernard to the battle, 
They would check the Lord of 
France. 


2 
Whom the king—the chaste Alfonso 
Must, forsooth, as heir invite, 


As though none in all his kingdom 
To be heir had better right. 


3 
On a plain two leagues from Leon 
Bernard bade his army rest, 
Then his voice with fervor raising, 
Thus his soldiers he address’d : 


4 


“ List to me, ye men of Leon, 
All who boast a gentle race— 

Nay I’m sure, with acts ignoble, 
None his lineage will disgrace. 


5 
“ To defend your noble sov’reign, 
You advance like subjects good— 
To defend your lives and country, 
And the kinsmen of your blood. 


6 
“ You would never be the vassals 
Of a strange and foreign horde ; 
You would never let your children 
Be the slaves of France’s lord ; 





7 
“From your old and honour'’d ban- 
ners 
You would ne’er the arms efface ; 
Nor, where stand the noble lions, 
Let the fleur-de-lis have place. 


8 
“And the kingdom which your fa- 
thers 
Bravely conquer’d Jong ago 
You will not, by one day’s quailing, 
Give to any foreign foe. 


9 
“He who will not fight three French- 
men, 
Unassisted in the field, 
Let him stay—though less our num- 
bers, 
We shall never have to yield. 


10 
“ T myself and all that follow, 
Will be each a match for four, 
Nay, all France we'll conquer, fear- 
ess, 


Though her ’vantage may be more.” 


11 
Having finish'd, from his charger 
He with fury leaps, and then 
He exclaims, “ Come follow boldly, 
All ye gallant gentlemen,”* 


Iil. 
ANTES QUE BARBAS TUVIESE, &c. 
Bernardo requests Alfonso to liberate his Father, with the result of his Request. 


1 
“ Ere my beard grew, King Alfonso, 
This thou vow’d’st — can’st thou 
forget ? 
Thou would’st free my noble father, 
And thou hast not freed him yet. 





2 
“ When thy sister, not my mother, 
(Speak that word I never may) 
Gave me birth, then thou confined’st 
him,— 


Nay, ’twas months before, they say. 





* Hijosdalgo.—J. O, 














Laue 
“ Oh! bethink thee, King Alfonso, 
Not for his sake, but for mine, 
That my blood is still my father’s, 
That thy sister’s blood is thine. 


4 
« Though his trespass has been heavy, 
He has suffer’d heavy chains,* 
And a sin, through love committed, 
Ready pardon, sure, obtains. 


5 
“ Bear in mind what thou hast pro- 
mised, 
Oh thy promise do not break, 
For ’tis conduct most unkingly, 
A deceitful vow to make. 


6 
“’Tis thy duty to do justice, 
Mine to set my father free, 
If I am a son unworthy, 
King I may not censure thee. 


7 
“ With the scornful name of craven 
By my friends I am beset, 
For they know I have a father, 
And I have not seen him yet. 


8 
“Since my sword I girded on me, 
I have used it for thine aid, 
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And the more has been my service, 
I have been the less repaid 


9 
“Ifthou hat'st my noble father, 
Still be grateful to my sword, 
For the man who well has served 
thee 
Surely merits some reward. 


10 
“ If I have deserved a guerdon, 
That which all the world must know, 


Now ’tis time to undeceive me, 
Or the guerdon to bestow.” 


11 
“ Nay, be silent, Don Bernardo, 
I deceive not, be it known, 
That when kings display their mercy 
It can ne’er too late 4 shown. 


12 
“ Mark, pr sire shall quit his prison, 
This, I swear shall come to pass, 
Ere I go to John of Latranst 
To attend to-morrow’s mass.” 
13 
And the king fulfill’d his promise, 
But ’twas done in artful wise, 
For, before he freed the pris’ner 
He had put out both his eyes. 


IV. 


MAL MIS SERVICIOS PAGASTE, &c. 


Bernardo reproves the King for his Treachery. 


1 
“ Thou ungrateful King Alfonso, 
Thus my deeds would’st thou repay, 
When thou know’st that all thy safety 
In my single valour lay. 


2 
“Yes, thou told’st me, crafty mo- 
narch, 
Thou wouldst set my father free ; 
Yet an eyeless man thou gav’st him, 
For mine own sad eyes to see. 


3 
“ Oh, a curse on all my actions, 
And a curse upon my sword, 
Which by true and gallant service 
Has procured me such reward. 





4 

“From this very day I leave thee, 
To thine enemies I go, 

When our kings commit injustice 
They do service to the foe. 


5 


“ For my father’s death I mourn 


not, 
But I grieve that all will say, 
I must be a son unworthy, 
Such respect to thee to pay. 


6 
“ Oh for serving thee, thee only, 
May a curse upon me fall, 
When I let my own blood perish, 
And became the hate of all. 





> 
SPT ekl eres: 


Si yerros fueron los myos 
Bien de hierros le cargaste. 
and “ hierros.”—J. O, 


“San Juan de Letrane,” seems to have been a name commonly given to desig- 


nate a church.—J. O. 
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7 
“ All will say, and say it truly, 
That m ifs hes been madpe ise. 
For though noble were my actions 
My own father I disgrace. 


8 
“ All will say, and say it truly, 
He a craven son must have 
Who could let his sire be captive, 
Like some base ignoble slave. 


9 
“Though my mother was thy sister, 
Though thou mad’st a solemn 
vow, 
Yet thou basely hast deceived me ; 
What wilt do, Alfonso, now ? 


10 
“ No, she never was my mother, 
I could never Bernard be, 
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When my wrongs and her transgres- 
sions ’ iat vit 


Were the only store“for me. 
, apt 
“For thy wrongs thou hast thy ven- 
geance, 
.. Yet, Alfonso, plainly hear, 
For my wrongs I will have vengeance, 
Even kings I do not fear.” 


12 
Saying thus, the good Bernardo, 
rom the king, his uncle, turn’d, 
Left him ere the speech was finish’d, 
Likea fiend with rage he burn’d. 
13 
He has gone to Moors and,Christians, 
That for vengeance he may call ; 
Many friends there are to aid him, 
Fora friend he is to all. « 


V. 


AL PIE DE UN TUMULO NEGRO, &c. 


Bernardo attends the Obsequies of his Father. 


1. 
By the black tomb in the temple, 


Both his knees upon the ground, 
Is the brave Bernardo Carpio, 
With a mourning throng around. 


2 
Many a gallant knight has follow’d, 
Many a gentleman is there, 
Some for love and some for kindred, 
Alla mourning vestment wear. 


3 
Bernard celebrates the fun’ral 
Of Don Sancho, who is dead, 
Though his heart is hard as iron 
Bitter tears his eyes must shed. 


4 
Though his heart is covered over 
With a gloomy mourning veil 
He is yet as bold and dauntless 
As when clad in suit of mail. 


5 
Now between his teeth he murmurs, 
Now his voice is loud and clear, 


He complains of King Alfonso, 
And he calls on Heav’n to hear. 


: 6 
How Saidana’s curse was given, 
Whom to free the king had sworn ; 
“ When a king his word can forfeit 
Who shall trust the lowly born ? 





7 
“ By this monstrous act, Alfonso, 
hou thy sister brand’st with shame, 
Thou hast ill repaid thy servant, 
Thou hast stain’d thy kinsman’s 
name. 


8 
“ But my fame is not depending 
On thy insults, or on thee, 
From the tarnish of dishonour, 
My good sword shall set me free.” 


9 
Now the valiant Don Bernardo, 
To his father’s body turns, 
While his heart with sighs is shaken, 
And with rage he wildly burns. 


10 
AM the sable cloth that wraps 
im, 
Wide apart his fingers tear, 
He forgets the holy temple, 
And he cares not who may hear. 


11 
While one hand his sword is grasp- 
ing, 
One upon his beard is press’d, 
Wild with wrath these words he utters, 
To his king and sire address’d:, ,, 











A Shetch of the Lives of Lords Stowell.and Eldon, 89: 


} 12 
“ My father, to the spacious realms on high, 
ure of retribution thou may’st soar; 
The iron of my lance that once could. dye 


The soil with the invading Frenchman’s gore ; 
And e’en to yonder starr’d and vaulted sky, 

The hopes of thankless King Alfonso bore, 
Has now to show that earth no safety gives, 
While, father, thou art wrong’d, and Bernard lives. 


13 
“ True, I am only one, a son of Spain, 

I am but one, Alfonso, yet my might 
Was found enough to conquer Charlemagne, 

And bring the whole of France to dismal plight ; 
This is the hand victorious that could gain 

Glory for thee, and all the world affright ;— 
This hand, my sire, to thee full vengeance gives, 
For thou art foully wrong'd, and Bernard lives.” 








A SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF THE LORDS STOWELL AND 
ELDON, 


TOGETHER WITH SOME CORRECTIONS, AND ADDITIONS, TO MR. TWISS'S 
LIFE OF THE LATTER. 


Part V. 


Virtus omnia domuerat: sed glorie maximum certamen inter ipsos erat. 
SALLUST. 


As the last chapter took but slight notice of Sir William Scott, this 
chapter shall open with the continuation of his history. _ 

It will be remembered* that, in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Sir William Scott was appointed judge of the Bishop of London’s 
Consistorial Court, and then judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
both of which situations he continued for a long period to fill, alike to his 
own honour and the advantage of: his country. Nor will it have been 
forgotten that, at the commencement of the nineteenth century he was 
elected to parliament as representative of that university which once as a 
tutor and professor he had instructed and adorned. The learned consti- 
tuency of Oxford is not in the habit of withdrawing the confidence 
which it has reposed, and our civilian retained this honourable seat till his 
elevation to the peerage. 

On the 4th of September, 1809, Sir William Scott experienced the 
loss of his wife, and, athe. three and four years afterwards, most in- 
a paRY was he induced to attempt to fill that void which her death 

left in his domestic affections. 

Strange are the circumstances which preceded and produced his second 
marriage. We shall, therefore, relate them, though they will involve the 
episode of the early adventures of the late Marquis of Sligo. 
~ Howe Peter Browne, second Marquis of Sligo, then hardly twenty- 





* See the number for last October, p. 220. 
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two years old, and freshly imbued with the associations of a classical 
education, was, in 1810, making the tour of the Mediterranean. He had 
formed the laudable project of visiting Greece* and its islands,—laud- 
able, if in its execution he had not been into transgressing 
the dictates of patriotism and of honour. At he hired a brig ; he 
was anxious to man it with a good crew, and hence he seduced, or suffered 
his servants to seduce, two pi seamen from a king’s ship to his own, 
and that (be it remem ) at a time of war; and, when they were de- 
manded by a naval captain, denied that they were in his vessel. For 
this, his offence, he was called, as a criminal, to answer in a court of 
justice. 

: Over crimes committed at sea the Lord High Admiral, or his judges, 
would, in an early period of our history, have exercised an exclusive ju- 
risdiction. But, as juries were unknown to the Court of Admiralty, the 
liberty or life of the subject could thus be sacrificed without the judgment 
of his peers. This infringement upon the spirit of the constitution, was 
rectified by statutes which directed that crimes perpetrated upon the 
sea should be tried by jury before commissioners appointed under the 
Great Seal. 

On the 16th of December, 1812, such commissioners assembled in the 
court-house at the Old Bailey for the trial of the young marquis. In 
these commissions the Lord High Admiral, or his sdage, was necessarily 
placed, and it was usual to include in them two common law judges, and 
several civil lawyers, besides the judge of the Admiralty. The most dis- 
tinguished members of the present commission were Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough, and Sir William Scott. Amongst the spectators was the 
Duke of Clarence. 

At the commencement of the trial the counsel for the marquis stated 
that his lordship was anxious to plead “guilty” as to part of the indict- 
ment, and “‘not guilty” as to the rest ; but Lord Ellenborough sternly 
answered, “The indictment must not be garbled. He must plead guilty 
to the hen or not guilty to the whole.” On this Lord Sligo pleaded 
“not guilty.” 

The a, was then heard—Lord Ellenborough summed up for a 
conviction—the jury gave a verdict of “ guilty.” 

On the following day Mr. Scarlett, one of the counsel for the defend- 
ant, stated to the court that it had been no wish of his client to justify 
his proceedings by the plea which he had offered ;—that he had desired 
to plead guilty, but that his intention had been over-ruled by his profes- 
sional advisers, who thought that he could not with propriety plead guilty 
to all the counts in the indictment. 

It then only remained to pass sentence. This duty devolved on Sir 
William Scott, who thus addressed the distinguished prisoner :— 

‘It now becomes my painful duty to affix the penalty, which, on the 
result of a laborious inquiry, the country expects as a reparation for its 
violated laws. It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the magnitude of the 
offence ; on the incalculable mischief which it might produce to the 
public safety; or on those unworthy practices without which the criminal 
purpose co i uot hone boon dladel-hanllios as adverse, no doubt, to 





* At Athens he met his old fellow-collegian, Lord Byron, and with him tra- 
velled as far as Corinth.—Galt’s Life of Byron, p. 155. 
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nature of lordship’s present disposition, as they are to those 

inci aa hacieeenbich detahed mak: eouiietsnsan Your lord- 
ip ’s exalted rank and ample fortune made your country expect from you 
a conduct equally igni Unfortunately, in the folly and indiscretion 
of youth, you have been betrayed into a forgetfulness of what owed 
to your country and to yourself : you er A nts the great alentinte 
which you pa to withdraw your inferiors from their duty, thereby 

to punishment, and weakening the defence of your 

country ; and in the prosecution of your design your lordship has de- 
scended to practices of dissimulation and deceit. It is unnecessary for 
me to express my own sentiments on this subject ; sentiments, which, no 
doubt, are equally felt by your lordship. It will become the duty of your 
lordship to make the effects of these sentiments visible in your ertare life, 
and to endeavour to efface the memory of these transactions by an ardent 
devotion to the service of your country, and by an application of all your 
efforts to its safety, prosperity, and glory. Though these may be the 
feelings and intentions of your lordship, yet the country expects that you 
should receive such an admonition as may operate for a useful example, 
and which may confirm that boasted principle of the English constitution 
—that no rank, however high,—no Latent, however ample,—no regrets, 
however severe, can prevent the due administration and enforcement of 
ee 
“ The sentence, therefore, of the court is, that your lordship shall pay 
to the king a fine of 5000/, and be imprisoned four months in 
Newgate.” | 

The Dowager Lady Sligo, widow of the late marquis and mother of the 
prisoner, was on the bench, where she sat in order to witness the result 
of the trial. She was charmed with the majestic eloquence of the judge. 
She was charmed, too, with the benignity of his disposition, which could 

balm into the wound that he inflicted, mitigate her son’s humi- 

Estion, and in judgment remember mercy. And she did not spare to tell 
him so either : and she passed to him in court a slip of paper on which 
she had written, how happy she should think it for her son, if he could 
but continue to have the advantage of such paternal counsels. 

As for Sir William Scott, 


He, on the other hand, if not in love, 
Fell into that no less imperious passion, 
Self-love—which, when some sort of thing above 
Ourselves, a singer, dancer, much in fashion, 
Or duchess, princess, empress, “ deigns to prove” 
(Tis Pope’s phrase) a great longing, though arash one, 
For one especial person out of many, 
Makes us believe ourselves as good as any. 


It was a proud day for Sir William Scott, that Thursday the 17th of 
December. But, alas, 


Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futur, 
Et servare modum, rebus sublata secundis! 
Turno tempus erit, magno quum optaverit emptum 
Intactum Pallanta, et quum spolia ista diemque 
Oderit. 
Well, however, they were married, Lady Sligo and the judge who won 


e 


her heart in condemning her son. The marriage took place on the 10th 
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of April, 1813, immediately on the expiration of the term of imprison- 
ment of the young marquis. Lord ‘ill of the engage- 
ment, and would not sanction the wedding with his presence. Nor had 
the marchioness the taste or likely to render her introduction into 
any family an accession to its happiness. And Sir William Scott was 
soon himself to practise those lessons of domestic “patience and 
forgiveness which, from the consistorial chair, he had taught so elo- 
on to others.* ey the aggravating modes which she soon 
iscovered of rendering her husband uncomfortable, and herself and him 
ridiculous, was that of giving him, in the presence of company, lectures 
upon manners; just as one sometimes sees domineering mothers correct 
eir daughters in public, as though to call attention to their own good- 
breeding and powers of observation, and ignorant or regardless that 
they are spoiling the pleasure of the poor ve for the whole evening. 
Sir William tt removed from Doctors’ Commons to his wife’s house 
in Grafton-street; and ever economical in his domestic expences, brought 
with him his own door-plate, and placed it under the pre-existing plate of 
Lady Sligo, instead of getting a new door-plate for them both. Immedi- 
ately after the marriage, Mr. Jekell, so well known in the earlier part of 
this century for his puns and humour, happening to observe the position 
of these plates, condoled with Sir William on having to “knock under.” 
There was too much truth in the joke for it to be inwardly relished. 
And Sir William ordered the plates to be transposed. A few weeks later 
Jekell accompanied his friend Scott as far as the door, when the latter 
observed, “ You see I don’t knock under now.” ‘ Not now,” was the 


answer received by the antiquated bridegroom, “ now you knock up.”t 
Lord Eldon's displeasure at the connexion sometimes vented itself in 
ridicule. He used to revel in narrating, that, the morning after the 
marriage, he, or some friend of his, sent to inquire after Sir William 
Scott and om Sligo ; and that the answer returned was, “Sir William 


Scott is as well as can be expected, and Lady Sligo is much the same.” 

The matrimonial infelicities of Sir William Scott were terminated by 
the death of Lady Sligo, in August, 1817. Henceforward there was 
little to disturb the tranquillity of his declining years, till he was over- 
taken by the infirmities of an extreme old age. 

In July, 1821, on the coronation of George IV., he was, in reward of 
his long and eminent judicial services, raised to the peerage as Baron 
Stowell; and, in the following August, he ndanek te chair of the 
Consistorial Court of London ; dou te continued to retain that of the 
Court of Admiralty. 

In 1823, Lord Stowell’s daughter, Mrs. Townsend, then a widow, was 
married to Lord Sidmouth. For his new son-in-law Lord Stowell had a 

t esteem ; and loved to display his comic vein in talking of him, in 
spite of his years, as “his boy :” thus he would say, “my boy and I are 
going to dine together to-day.” 

In December, 1827, Lord Stowell having commenced his eighty-third 
year, and finding that it was hopeless to contend any longer against the 





* See the case of Evans v. Evans, in Haggard’s Consistory Reports, vol. i., 

35; in which the reciprocal duties and interests of the married state, and the 
5 ad Poa likely to disturb its tranquillity, are laid down with an admirable 
union of tenderness and penetration. 

t The anecdote just mentioned, is given by Mr. Twiss, vol. ii., p. 238; but we 
have not followed him, preferring our own recollection of it. 
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‘of age; vacated the judgment seat of the Court of ‘Admiralty, 
bere he had presided twenty-nine years. 








































| In the following ‘summer, at the house of Lord Sidmouth, Sir Walter 
' Scott dined in company with the venerable peer, and thus commemorates. 
' his powers and their decay: ‘“‘ Here I met my old and much esteemed 
1 friend, Lord. Stowell, looking very frail and even comatose. Quantum) 
. mutatus. He was one of the pleasantest men I ever knew.”* 
1 Henceforward the life, or rather existence, of Lord Stowell— 
n —nil jam ceelestibus ullis 
m Debentem — 
t ceases to’ be a subject for biography. . 
- The decline, though at first gradual, soon becomes rapid. The body, 
t blind, and borne down by infirmities, is hastening to its home. The mind 
has already departed. But let us draw back with reverence, nor curiously 
e | tyinto the ruins of a temple once glorious in the presence of so bright an 
at intellect. 
of ‘He died on the 28th of January, 1836, in his ninety-first year. 
i- Lord Stowell’s early necessities had taught him habits of prudence; and 
of he adopted and recommended the maxim, that “decent frugality is the 
yn parent of wealth.” As he was a very careful, so he became a very rich, 
“¥ man. He had loved in later life to say that he admired, above all other 
d. investments, “ the beautiful simplicity of three per cents;” and at his death 
er he left personal property exceeding 200,000/. When adding field to field, 
er arid purchasing other estates around his own, he observed, that “ he liked 
he to have ‘plenty of elbow-room;” and ample became the domain of him 
whose wants are now confined to the earth which he measures. 
in There is a story current of him in Newcastle, that, when advanced in 
he age and rank, he visited the school of his boyhood. An old woman, 
.m. whose business was to clean out and keep the key of the school-room, con 
um. ducted him. She knew the name and station of the personage whom she ac- 
¢: companied. She naturally expected some recompense—half-a-crown, per- 
by haps—perhaps, since he was so great a man, five shillings. But he lingered 
vas over the desks, and asked a thousand questions about the fate of his old 
er- school-fellows. And as he talked her expectations rose—half-a-guinea— 
& guinea—nay, possibly (since she had been so long connected with the 
of school, in which the great man took so deep an interest) some little 
ron annuity! He wished her good-bye kindly; called her a good woman; 
the and shipped'a piece of money into her hand. It was a sixpence! 
the Before, however, we form a harsh judgment of Lord Stowell’s character 
from such a story as this, we should pause to reflect, that, though no one 
was else of his rank or fortune would on such an occasion have given so small 
da | & sum, yet the sixpence which the old woman received, in no other way 
, in could she have earned so easily. He had considered her station, it was 
are his own that he had forgotten. 

But the memory of Lord Stowell claims the impartial judgment which 
uird he gave to others. Notwithstanding, then, that his notions regarding do- 
the mestic economy, if not alien to the station from which he sprang, were 
— unsuited to that to which he rose, and that he regulated his household 
ae expences with little correspondence to the war establishment of a noble- 
able man or gentleman of fortune, yet William Scott, the friend of Johnson, 

was far from a man naturally mean. 
we * Entry in his diary for the 24th of May, 1828—Lockharts Life of Si Walter 


Scott, rol, vii., p., 135. 
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Nurtured in a mercantile town, himself the son of a merchant, he had 
seen that fortune was inconstant, and riches had wings ; he had, therefore, 
to provide against the future. He had been ill-advised in extensive in- 
vestments ;* he had, therefore, the past to redeem. 

We have heard that when he was a fellow of University College, an 
snonymous donation was received for some specifie purpose connected 
with that foundation; on which, it was said in the common room that it 
must have been sent by William Scott, as there was no one else likely to 
do so generous an action. And, though in his early letters, we find 
ample and ever-recurring proof that he was even then very thoughtful 
about money, we find no trace of conduct or sentiment intrinsically mean, 
On the contrary, they contain traits of delicacy, of consideration, and 
even of hberality. 

Possibly, as life advanced, Lord Stowell might, in the matter of 
accumulation, have felt towards Lord Eldon some degree of rivalry; and, 
though the struggle there, too, proved vain, might have been unwilling 
that his youngest brother should beat him also in that. But, be the cause 
what it may, a change took place more lamentable than rare; and the 

dence of youth was merged in the avarice of age. 

Lord Stowell was a great eater. As Lord Eldon had for his favourite 
dish liver and bacon, so his brother had a favourite — as homely, 
with which his imtimate friends, when he dined with , would treat 


him. It was a rich pie, compounded of beef-stakes and layers of oysters. 
Yet the feats which Lord Stowell performed with the knife fork, 
were eclipsed by those which he would afterwards display with the bottle. 


And two bottles of port was with him no uncommon potation. By 
wine, however, he was never, in advanced life at any rate, seen to be 
affected. His mode of living suited and improved his constitution, and 
his strength long increased with his years. 

The countenance of Lord Stowell was intelligent and benign ; but his 
appearance presented the disadvantages of a slovenly toilet, and time- 
worn clothes. 

With the peculiarities of the undistinguished herd of men, the public 
can have no concern and little curiosity ; but in the ease of such a man 
as Lord Stowell, who has rendered the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical 
Bench so distinguished for elegance and depth of learning, and has stamped 
an image of his own mind on the international jurisprudence of the 
world, the public, in return for the immortality conferred by its appro- 
bation, has a claim to be made acquainted with characteristic details of 
habits and deportment. It has a right to learn that the hand, which 
could pen the neatest of periods, was itself often dirty and unwashed ; 
that the mouth, which could utter eloquence so or such playful 
wit, fed voraciously, and selected the most greasy food; and that the 
heart, which contained so much kindliness and honour, was generally 
covered with a tumbled frill and soiled shirt. 

The curiosity of Lord Stowell was remarkable : there was no subject 
above or beneath his interest. Superior to the pedantry or bombast 
which disdains common sources of instruction amusement, he was 





* It may be recollected that he lost some money in his early shipping specula- 
tions. At a later period, during the French war, he made a most unprofitable pur- 
chase of an rere rerery, in Gloucestershire, at the recommendation, it has 
been said, of his friend and solicitor, Mr. Richard Wilson. It is believed to have 
afterwards returned him scarcely one per cent. on the outlay. 
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the most indefatigable sight-seer in London. Whatever show could be 
*sisited for a shilling or less, was visited by Lord Stowell. In the western 
end of Holborn, there was a room generally let for exhibitions. At the 
Sow ere one gay to see 
“the green monster serpent,” whi lately issued cards of invitation 
to the public. As he was pulling out his purse to pay for his admission, 
a sharp, but honest, north-country lad, whose business it was to take the 
money, recognised him as an old customer, and, knowing his name, thus 
addressed him: “ We can’t take your shilling, my lord; 'tis t’ old 
serpent, which you have seen six times before in other colours ; but ye 
shall go im see her.” He entered; saved his money ; and enjoyed 
his seventh visit to the painted beauty. 

For table-talk Lord Stowell had a high reputation. At dinner, when 
surrounded by an “audience, few, but meet,” he was one of the most 

le of men. His mind was remarkable for its quickness ; and, 
hence, he was capable of giving sudden and very pleasing turns to con- 
yersation. His humour was dry; his language was terse; he would say 
much in few words. His memory, enriched with the spoils of all ages, 
was tenacious and ready. At times, therefore, he would exhibit vast 
stores of learning ; and, in a very agreeable way, would unexpectedly 
throw historical illustrations on the subject of discourse. His clas- 
sical quotations, often humorously applied, were always effective. He 
was a frequent and honoured guest at the table of Dr. Howley, both 
when Bishop of London and Archbishop of Canterbury; and here, whe- 
ther in the polite or profound erudition of the iine-Shiaell also at one 
time an Oxford Fellow and a tutor—he would feel the inspiration of 
kindred sympathies. But to a lawyer, the greatest of all conversational 
treats, was to meet Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell together in a friendl 
dinner-party of lawyers. Here, sure of defference and appreciation, pom 
brother would playfully unbend after the labours of the day; talk one 
against the other ; at narrate alternately professional aneedotes. 

The volatile ethereal essence of fine conversational wit can never be 
conveyed faithfully to print. You might as well ig a represent 
Anel on the stage, as to transfer to paper the spirit of a mot. 

Having covered ourselves, as well as we can, by this protest, we shall 
now proceed to jot down for the reader one or two of the sayings of 
Lord Stowell. 

On one occasion, when he had been worn out by a plague of clergy- 
men, requesting his assistance in some parliamen measure which 
promised to affect their interests, he ejaculated, “Those parsons! I 
shove them out by barrows-full!””—A miserable little cur ran barking after 
him furiously, “ Ah!’ he exclaimed, “get along with ye, vox et prateria 
mhil!”—Amongst the advocates in Doctors’ Commons was a fat little 
fellow, as round as a ball, whom his friends sometimes laughed with, 
and sometimes at. This worthy gentleman had been jam by a cart 
against a wall, and seriously hurt. The first time after the accident 
that Lord Stowell saw his strange figure, looking stranger than ever 
from his arm being in a sling, he congratulated him on his convalescence, 
and declared how “glad he was to see him again looking totus 
teres.” —Meeting Sir Thurs Halford in society, he took occasion to ask a 
question respecting the m ement of his own health. Sir Henry, know- 
ing his man, and thinking the question would (to use a lawyer's phrase) _ 
carry a fee, made, with malice prepense, the resolution to evade it, and 
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therefore answered, “A man’s health is generally in his own keeping : 
you know the old saying, that at forty every man is either a fool or a 
physician.” “ May he not be both, Sir Henry?” replied Lord Stowell, 
with an arch and pointed smile. But here Lord Stowell had met his 
match. The physician had his revenge; for some one mentioning to 
him that Lord Stowell was “complaining of his bowels,” he drily an- 
swered, “ Then he is the most ungrateful man upon earth.” 

The domestic life of Lord Stowell was amiable:* and he has alwa 
been considered a sincere Christian, and a conscientious member of the 
church of his country. 

His parliamentary career was little distinguished : and all that need be 
said of it has been collected by the research of Mr. Townsend.t He was 
too timid, too sensitive for his reputation, too fearful of the press, to make 
a great debater. Nor had he the fervid vehemence, ingentis Demosthenis 
arma, requisite for carrying away with him a popular assembly. Hence, 
to the courts over which he presided were, for the most part, confined the 

es of his eloquence; and the private circle of his friends was alone 
Helighted with the exuberance of his wit. 

Over-estimating the dangers of change, he had more than the con- 
servatism of a Tory. Yet, having declared himself hostile to excom- 
munication, as a mode of enforcing the payment of costs incurred in the 
ecclesiastical courts, he was so pressed by Sir Samuel Romilly to bring 
in a bill that should correct this deformity in the law, that he could not 
but consent.{ When he was drawing the act,§ a deputation of proctors 
waited upon him, to request that he would ingraft some prohibitions, 


calculated, as 7 represented, to raise and purify their own branch of 


the profession. Sir William Scott, when informed of the object of the 
interview, thus drily addressed the spokesman : “ So, now that I've got 
out my cart, you want to load it with your dirt, do you?” He agreed, 
however, to introduce the matter desired, and it now forms the eighth 
clause in the act. 

This is not the place to discuss the legal merits of Lord Stowell’s 
judgments ; but there is no one so ambitious of eccentricity as to den 
them excellence of the highest order. The statesman will find in the 
Admiralty, the moral philosopher in the Consistory Court,§ his own 





* As no descendant of Lord Stowell survives to be pained by the disclosure, 
we are bound to make one exception to this praise, and to mention a misconduct, 
which brought, alas, its own retributive punishment. William Scott, his only son 
who grew to manhood, had formed an attachment that was unexceptionable. His 
father would not make him a sufficient allowance toenable him to marry. The intem- 
perate habits of the son increased under the disappointment; and he died of a 
broken constitution about two months before his father.—The title of Lord Stowell 
is extinct: the riches, which he had heaped up, are gathered by collateral relatives. 

t No. xxxiii of the Law Magazine, where is a life of Lord Stowell, which, together 
with other interesting lives of lawyers by the same author, we have good reason 
to ye speedily be published in a separate form. 

t sard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxi., p. 310, and vol. xxiii., p. 806. Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s Memoirs, vol. iii., p. 6. 

; Afterwards known as that of 53 George IIL, chapter 127. 

The judgments of Lord Stowell in this court will be found in the Admiralty 
Reports of Drs, Robinson, Edwards, Dodson, and Haggard. His judgment in the 
case of the ship “ Juliana,” in Dodson’s Reports, and that in “ Ealing Grove,” in 
Haggard’s ee a however high their merits, were not very popular amongst the 
mercantile body, That on “the slave Grace,” also in Haggard’s Reports, encoun- 
tered more extended dissatisfaction. 

{ The judgments of Lord Stowell here will be found in Haggard’s Consistory 
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more appropriate instruction ; while the scholar, who may turn to the 
reports of Lord Stowell’s decisions in either court, will wonder at the 
inimitable felicity of the language on which his judicial thoughts are. 
winged, and will acknowledge that his diction has been formed on the 
purest models of ancient and modern elegance. 

Of Lord Stowell, it has been said by Lord Brougham,* that “his vast 
superiority wes apparent, when, as from an eminence, he was called to sur- 
vey the whole field of dispute, and to marshal the variegated facts, disen- 
tangle the intricate mazes, and array the conflicting reasons, which were 
calculated to distract or suspend men’s judgment.” And he adds, that, 
“ if ever the praise of being luminous could be bestowed upon human 
compositions, it was upon his.” 

Qualities, then, high and various, such as his judgments possessed, it 
would be idle to hope to convey by mere extracts; yet with one brief 
extract we will conclude this chapter. 

The ecclesiastical judge is considering whether coffins of iron, or other 
very durable material, shall be admitted into our churchyards ; and, if 
so, whether at the same burial fees as those of wood. 

“Tt has been argued,”+ he observes, “ that the ground once given to 
the body is appropriated to it for ever—it is literally in mortmain un- 
alienably,—it is not only the domus ultima, but the domus eterna of 
that tenant, who is never to be disturbed, be his condition what it may— 
the introduction of another body into that lodgment at any time, how- 
ever distant, is an unwarrantable intrusion.—If these positions be true, 
it certainly follows, that the question of comparative duration sinks into 
utter insignificance. 

“ In support of them it seems to be assumed, that the tenant himself 
is imperishable ; for, surely, there can be no inextinguishable title, no 
perpetuity of possession belonging to a subject which itself is perishable. 
—But the fact is, that ‘man’ and ‘for ever’ are terms quite incom- 
patible in any state of his existence, dead or living, in this world. The 
time must come when ‘tps@ periere ruine,’ when the posthumous re- 
mains must mingle with, and compose part of, that soil in which they 
have been deposited. Precious embalmments and costly monuments may 
preserve, for a long time, the remains of those who have filled the more 
commanding stations of human life; but the common lot of man- 
kind furnishes no such means of conservation. With reference to them, 
the domus eterna is a mere flourish of rhetoric ; the process of natyre 
will speedily resolve them into an intimate mixture with their kindred 
dust ; and their dust will help to furnish a place of repose for other 
occupants in succession.” 

Q. 


Reports, and Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Reports, which latter contains also the 
judgments of Sir John Nichol, who flourished contemporancously with Lord 
Stowell, and occupied the chair of the three courts of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; namely, the Court of Arches, and that of Peculiars, and the Prerogative 
Court of the see of Canterbury. 

* In the notice of Lord Stowell in the “ Historical Sketches of Statesmen of the 
Time of George III.” 

t Gilbert v. Buzzard.—Haggard’s Consistory Reports, p. 351.; in which case 
he decides that iron coffins are admissible, but that the difference of the duration 
of coffins ought to make a difference in the terms of their admission. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


| Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like the sun; it shines everywhere. 
| TweirTa Nigar. 


Tus is the day of Anticipation, as yesterday was of R ion. 

A new volume lies before us, “pure and unwritten still,” like a new 
album, which no hand has yet aned. Like such a book, the coming 
year will be diversified by many a remarkable scene, by the record of 
many a strange event ; the noble actions of some, and the evil deeds of 
others, will alike find a place in it; and when it draws to a close, like 
the self-same volume, its brightness and its blots will leave it scarcely 
distinguishable from any of its fellows. 

But it is not the province of Hope to anticipate evil. Let us, if we 
can, cheat ourselves into the belief that this year is fraught with much 
coming good ;—let us boldly prophecy a better order of things, “a more 
renewed existence,”—not politically,—for with politics the New Monthly 
has nothing to do, but in all that brings gladness to our hearths, and 
sheds its influence on society; cheering those whose career is yet to be 
run, and rewarding such as have long laboured towards the Each 
class has its especial advocates: our advocacy, with a kindly feeling to 
all, is more particularly enlisted in behalf of the struggling sons and 
daughters of literary toil, in the earnest wish that before the dark day 
comes when hope ceases to gild the future hours of their mortal existence, 
the reward of their exertion may not have been withheld. But we are 
merging into a serious v2in, when our intent was solely to beguile the 
few first hours of the New Year of whatever bitterness the remainder may 
have in store, though of all difficult tasks, perhaps, the hardest is that 
of endeavouring long to separate the twin children, mirth and sadness. 
New Year's Day is, or ought to be, a great day of rejoicing. We are 
in the midst of the great holiday of the year. Our situation resembles that 
of Hannibal’s army, “ Before us is Twelfth Night, behind us Christmas 
Day.” We have survived the — cheer of the latter, let us manfully en- 
‘counter the Capuan | of the former. Not that we consider these 
events as very serious ships, but if the world be willing to suppose 
that we deem them so we are content to earn the reputation of martyrs. 

- It behoves us, in the first place, to speak of creature comforts. 

At this masticating season how many new qualities are called into ex- 
istence, how — dormant ones revived! The hue of each man’s sen- 
timents may be classed under a new denomination. A little week since 
and his talk was of railways and politics—his thoughts were on the fluc- 
tuations of scrip or the embarrassments of ministers; now, like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, he had “as lief be a Brownist as a politician;” pro- 
vided the Champagne rises in his glass he cares nothing Soa the specula- 
‘tions—of others—subside. If you ask him “who are in” he gives you 
the names of the people he expects to meet at dinner ; if the question be 
of those who are “out,” he is directly non-plussed.; dining out is the 
rone thing uppermost in his thoughts, and if you don’t want to know any 
‘thing about he wishes you'good-day and a better digestion. 

“When drouthy neebor, neebor meets,” the phrase is not now, as at other 
times, abdat the weather of all, or the health of some, but has reference to 
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the appetite of each. The “when” and “where do you dine?” rattle 
about one’s ears like small shot in the pheasant covers of October; we 
dwell amid a perpetual clatter of dishes,—a constant jingle of rgd 
an uninterrupted din of knives and forks, The primest of beef, the 
most gigantic of turkeys, the most piquant of chines, the most ponderous 
of plum-puddings, encounter our glance whithersoever we turn. ‘ Feed 

be fat’’—the* counsel of ancient Pistol—is now the motto of the 
whole world whom a furor edendi enthrals. 

The natives of Abdera, as we have been told, did nothing but repeat 
the name of the god of love in all their streets, till the very pavement 
echoed with his name. Our echo is more substantial than echoes usually 
are, and “Dinner” is the word which, like the ‘“ Pip—pip—pip,” of 
Pope’s applewoman, “resounds along the plain.” A traveller in America 
has observed that if you pause for a moment in any of their mercantile 
cities, to listen to the conversation of any two Americans, you are sure 
to hear the word “ dollar” many times repeated ; in like manner at the 
present season the thought uppermost in Britain finds instant utterance, 
and “dinner” is the word which, resembling the mysterious letters pre- 
fixed to certain chapters of the Koran, signifies every thing to the ini- 
tiated. In that little word how much is contained! The gastronomic 
science is much, but that is not all. The true definition of dinner, at 
Christmas, means—all we desire to render our Twelve days and nights 
superior to the memorable Ten proposed by the Emperor Seged. To 
adopt another Mohammedan image, that dissyllable contains as much 
within itself as the great tree in Paradise, which is to furnish every con- 
ceivable luxury to the true believer who sits beneath its shade. The 
Shibboleth of good fellowship is now freely communicated to all ; as each 
man grasps his neighbour’s hand the prandial symbol is exchanged, and 
the freemasonry of roast beef is established. Antipathies now are for- 
gotten ; democrats object not to barons (of beef), nor henpecked hus- 
bands to ribs ; even a bore’s head is deemed admissible by all. We 
dream of sea-coal fires and sirloins—we revel beforehand in the good 
things already seething and smoking in our mind's eye; all our 
thoughts harmonise to the tune of “Roast Beef,”—and the whole 
universe—the solid globe on which we tread—appears but one vast, one 
enormous plum-pudding ! 

Enough of the prospects and enjoyments of gourmandise ; let us turn 
to pleasures that cling closer to our memory as the year comes round. 

This is the time for the renewal of friendship and the confirmation of 
acquaintance. The first is marked by gifts, the second by compliment. 
In this country “the giving vein” is fast subsiding, and the complimen- 
a one dwells only on the lips. In France, they order these matters 
differently; young and old, rich and poor, make ready their é¢rennes for 
the new year, and ruin themselves in purse or constitution, by bestowing 
or devouring sweetmeats; and as to compliment, every one there contrives 
on New Year’s Day to remember that he has acquaintance enough to de- 
vote at least one pack of the visiting-cards to their service. Here we are 
more chary of our pasteboard, and more liberal with our mahogany ; we 
offer suppers instead of sugar-plums, and brawn and barrelled oysters in lieu 
of bouquets and bon-bons. The heartiness of the season is more observed 
in England, its gaiety more developed in France. The national charac- 
teristic speaks for aaah country ‘in every thing that belongs to them, 
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It is said that the English are not a musical nation, but there are many 
indications of the contrary being the fact. To say nothing of monster- 
concerts, which fill nightly, or hint at the amusements of a London season, 
or even point triumphantly to our two live native composers, or give any 
other proof of the welcome accorded to music in England: in what other 
country of Europe, at mid-winter, with the thermometer below zero, can 
men be found hardy enough to pass their nights in the streets, tuning 
their viols and rebecks, and torturing cat-gut into sweet sounds, save in 
merry, musical England? Who but the mysterious beings, unseen, but 
not unheard, who enact the mellifluous “ Waits,” would perform sonatas 
and waltzes, al fresco, at the witching hour, in weather cold enough to 
freeze all melody, like the musicin Munchausen's horn? But a market 
cannot be supported without chapmen, and to enable the waits to go on 
from year to year, as they heroically and pertinaciously insist upon doing, 
they must be sure of listeners. And it is no fable that individuals do 
exist who, spurning the warm blanket of security, and casting aside the 
counterpane of comfort, rush madly to lattices, which they open, and lister 
in shivering rapture to these hyperborean peripatetics. The guitar and 
soft camila beneath a Spanish balcony may win the hearts of black-eyed 
maidens, who in that sunny clime have little to do but sit and listen; the 
task, if it endure from midnight until dawn, is but a labour of love, 
and the pleasure of the performance grows by what it feeds on. But 
surely those professors of music deserve to be highly considered whose 
magic is powerful enough to withdraw from comfortable couches fair crea- 
tures who have a thousand other occupations, and who, moreover, happerr 
at the time to be warmly and snugly in bed ! 

It must needs be that the real musicians are young men, very far gone 
in love, who say with Cloten, “I am advised to give her music 0’ morn- 
ings ; they say it will penetrate ;’’ and that those who perambulate the 
streets during the day, acknowledging the authorship of the persuasive cir- 
culars which they exhibit, are simply their delegates, through whose 
medium they ascertain, by the liberality of the payments made, the effect 
produced by their nocturnal demonstrations. We recommend parents and 
guardians to consider this hint when these pseudo sons of Apollo appear 
to receive the customary reward, hight the Christmas-box, which is one of 
the agreeable consequences of this merry-making season. 

Christmas-boxes are pleasant things to the receivers of them. 

Many a man would now gladly exchange his calling for a few days with 
the postman, the dustman, the turncock, the beadle, or any other of the 
numerous individuals of whatsoever denomination, who levy black-mail 
on the householders of their respective parishes. Even charity is now “an 
enforced gift,” for she claims as a right what formerly she received as a 
favour. She enters our houses, sits by our fire-side, demolishes our larder, 
drinks. our strong beer, wraps herself up in our blankets, carries off our 
coals, and scarcely refrains from taking possession of our very penates, and, 
sooth to say, the foray is, for the most part, endured with little grudging, 
if itis not even welcomed. 

“ To bear, is to conquer our fate ;”’ and, as we have nothing left for 
a a do bear, and, the holidays not lasting for ever, we eventually gain 

ay. 

“we the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step ; from the 
French-horn to the Pantomime the transition is easy. The mute comedy 
of kicks and cuffs, though fallen from its high estate, has still some lin- 
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ring charms. In the days of our “juvenility” when it was “ tender,” like 
Armado’s page—we used to rejoicein Pantomime exceedingly and revelled 
in the unrivalled exhibition of the “ wondrous three” conjured upon the 
scene by Farley, the arch-necromancer of Covent Garden. Then saw 
we Grimaldi, the impersonation of a grin, the type of petty larceny, the 
Maximus Imperator of clowns ; Bologna, the teus of Harlequins ; 
and Norman, the symbol of that strange anomaly, agile decrepitude. 
Toourthinking, there was then but one way of realising the gorgeous 
fables of the Arabian Nights, and that was by witnessing the panto- 
mimic “ blaze of triumph” called “ Harlequin Padmanaba; or, the Golden 
Fish.” Time robs us of all our treasures, and he begins with those that 
first had charms ; the dream of the Arabian Nights has long vanished— 
even before the correct translation appeared—and the halo that used to 
gild a pantomime went ous with the linkboys’ torches. But the world is 
ever new, and if the mimes appear less merry than of yore, let us hope 
that it is because we look upon them with dimmer eyes; the burlesques 
of Bland, the extravaganzas of Paul Bedford, and the dainty caricatures 
of Priscilla Horton will, doubtless, be remembered in a later day with 
the zest with which older memories now recall the fun and frolic of their 
nimble predecessors. 

Last scene of all, among the festivities peculiar to Christmas, remains 
the celebration of Twelfth Day. The star of the confectioner is now in 
the ascendant, and his treasures prove more attractive than the regalia of 
monarchs. His crowns of = and vermilion, his jewels of citron and 
candy, his blazoning of painted paste, possess more charms to the appre- 
hension of youthful taste than the queen’s diadem or the herald’s tabard. 
To those who are hovering on the verge of actual life, the child's amuse- 
ment is not without pleasure. In the lottery of “ Characters” many a 
tender word is first hazarded, which proves hereafter a ripening “fruit of 
love.” Twelfth Night is the “Festum Regum” in a figurative as well 
asin a literal sense, and all who still adhere to the good old custom, we 
trust may be as happy as kings are supposed to be. 

Like Falstaff’s apology for himself, we have still “much to say in 
behalf” of the usages that belong to the New Year ; but others better 
qualified than ourselves have gone before us, and our version of them 
would perchance be no more welcome than twice-told tales usually are. 

Let us, in turning from the things that we actually possess, to those 
that we anticipate, say a parting word about Literature. In that wide 
realm, what new star shall rise and which shall set? Is the master of 
modern romance to be still silent, or, as the word of promise has been 
kept to our ear, is he destined to acquire still greater fame, by keeping 
it to our hope? Is another sparkling comedy to shine, and take away 
from the Drama the reproach of barrenness? Are the voices of the 
Muses to be heard again singing of our island's royal hope, or breathing 
sweetest strains from the rose gardens of Persia. Are railroads or politics 
to absorb every other consideration. As the Spaniard always says in 
answer to a difficult question, “ Quien sabe ?” 

_ Let us hope that all may have a chance, and, in this hope conclude, 
by expressing to the readers of the New Monthly, the immemorial wish of 
“ A happy New Year.” 

For ourselves, the New Year has already begun, and, as Sir Toby 
Belch says: “We'll go burn some sack, ’tis too late to go to bed 
now.” 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 
Cuap. IV. 


M. Aveuste Movssevx had fallen forwards, and it was not till we had 
turned him round that we could attempt to guess the extent of his in- 
juries. As there were no outward signs of a wound, I began to fear that 

had perished, like Haidee, from internal pens his eyes were 
closed, his face pale as ashes, his hands tightly clenched, and his whole 
form rigid. Jawley and I took off his stock, loosened his collar—he 
wore no shirt—(the French, I have observed, seldom do)—and unbuttoned 
his waistcoat, while Mr. Miller felt his wrist and tried the pulsations of 
his heart. I was in breathless suspense till he spoke. 

“ Don’t be uneasy,” was his remark; “ he’s either in a fit or shamming 
very cleverly. We must take a little blood; that will soon bring him 
round.” 

I was inexpressibly relieved by these words, and my own observation 
confirmed their truth, for as Mr. Miller spoke, I ee a kind of syn- 
cope contract the Frenchman’s features. While Jawley, therefore, 
supported the sufferer’s head, Mr. Miller took his case of instruments, 
and I knelt on the ground beside him to assist in the operation. _ 

Owing to the rigidity of his limbs we did not attempt to take off his 
coat, but ripped up his sleeve, and his arm was speedily bare; I tied one 
of my best cambric handkerchiefs round it, and Mr. Miller applied the 
lancet. The effect was instantaneous: at the first puncture a convulsive 
movement shook his frame,—a grinding of teeth and the benedictional 
word “Sacre!” followed, he drew himself up suddenly, and then kicked 
out with such energy that both Mr. Miller and I were sent rolling on the 

Before to fed recovered our legs, the Frenchman had regained 

is, and this time he made good use of them, and was speedily out of 

sight. Mr. Miller could hardly stand for laughing, and Jawley and my- 

self were equally astonished. On turning to look for the second of 
M. Mousseux, he was nowhere to be seen. 

Thus ended my first passage of arms in La Belle France. We after- 
wards went down to the Teintelleries and breakfasted with Mr. Miller, 
and then passed the day pleasantly in examining the town. 

Boulogne is a city of considerable pretensions. It contains a market- 
place, a guard-house, a French opera, and two cathedrals, the high 
church party uenting that in the upper town, and the dissenters 
assembling in the lower. The architecture of the latter is of the rustic 
order, and this cathedral is therefore held in much estimation by the 
badauds of the surrounding villages. It is dedicated to St. Nicholas, on 
account of his fondness for children; for this reason also his effigy is sus- 
pended above the confectioners’ shops. The museum is well worth a 
visit. I found in it a gratifying confirmation of Shakspeare’s familiarity 
with the French language, for in the compartment devoted to natural 
history, I noticed a rare bird called the cog-de-bois (not unlike a phea- 
sant) which, as Jawley remarked, must unquestionably be the “ bawcock” 
of ancient Pistol. The public library is famous for its fine illuminations, 
but these of course are only visible at night, and, I suspect, only on 


particular occasions, for the expence of hghting up on a large scale is 
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always t. Inone of the side streets, not far from the Cathedral, 
of S). Nicholas, I was shown the house in which Gil Bias was born, and 
where he wrote his famous memoirs. His “ Diable Boiteux,” I am told, 
still keeps possession of the French stage, and is one of those characters 
in which Carlotta Grisi has achieved so much fame. Surely it would be 
worth Mr. Bunn’s while to translate the libretto, and bring it out 
amongst his other novelties! 

The fortifications of Boulogne are imposing, and it may, therefore, well 
be called “an inland Calcutta,” so Has do the bristling bastions, 
of ain town convey the idea; they are manned by a small, but 
vigilant, elderly garrison, who promenade the ramparts, accompanied by. 
dogs, throughout the day, and keep a sharp look-out land Some 
of the shops in the lower town are handsomely fitted up; their A pa 
attraction, however, is inside, where the coquettes display not only very 
tempting wares, but charms of no mean order. Boulogne is famous 
kid-gloves and eau-de-Cologne, and I gladly availed myself of the 
opportunity to lay in a considerable stock of both. Nothing could 
exceed the charming politeness of the young ladies from whom I bought 
them, who assured me, in their pretty broken English, that I spoke 
French as well as themselves. I certainly never paid five franes a pair 
for gloves with so much pleasure, but thus it is when mind encounters 
mind on equal terms; the rest is but as dust in the balance. [ also 
bought a box of the best Havannah cigars from a merchant named 
Moise ; and from the assurance of their excellence which he made me, 
| ; have no doubt they will prove splendid. I shall not open the case till 

travel. 

_It is not my intention minutely to dwell upon every circumstance 
that happened during the week I stayed at Boulogne. At the table-d’héte, 
at the Hoétel du Nord, I met some very agreeable fellows, countrymen 
of my own, with whom Jawley and I used to play at billiards occasionally, 
though, in consequence of being unaccustomed to the French tables, we 
were, generally speaking, unlucky. Our mornings were usually passed in 
lounging at the library-door in the corner of the Grande Place, where 
I picked up some knowledge of life on the continent, and made myself— 
I think I may say—a general favourite, for I was never met without 
smiles and expressions of good fellowship; Jawley also met with a warm 
reception from these happy idlers, whose spirits were far too buoyant to 
allow them to breathe freely in England. We used then to adjourn to 
a café, and played pool till dinner-time ; then came the é¢ablissement 
with the fascinating polka, and a quiet game of ecarté finished the 
evening at the private apartments of some light-hearted, contented 
Boulognese. I was beginning to acquire some skill as a player—though 
one must naturally expect to lose a little at first—when an event 
occurred which caused my sudden departure from this agreeable place. 

I should have observed, that it was the custom with Jawley and I to 
go down to the sands every morning before breakfast to bathe. The 
shore at Boulogne is shelving, and the machines do not venture far out ; 
the consequence is, that it is not until after wading some distance that 
the swimmer can boldly breast his native element, laying his hand upon 
the prostrate form of old Neptune, and smoothing down his dishevelled 
tresses. Accustomed to the watering-places of England, Jawley and I 
both bathed in the English manner, not being aware that fashion in 
France prescribes a peculiar costume to the worshippers of the briny, 
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deities. As we were very early, we generally had the sea all to our- 
selves, and used to enjoy it exceedingly. One morning, however, it 
happened that the tide was going out when we bathed, and as we stayed 
in the water some time, sporting amid the foam like two regular 
Dryads, when we thought ds returning, the sea had receded from the 
machine and left it high and dry on the beach. Indifferent to the fact, 
we waded into shallow water, and were then proceeding as speedily as 
we could towards the machine, when a terrible apparition suddenly met 
our view. It was the figure of a tall, gaunt, bony, elderly female, with 
her arms a-kimbo, standing between the machine and the margin of the 
sea, as if for the purpose of intercepting our passage. We were horror- 
stricken, and, of course, unable to stir; we believed that the woman was 
mad, and we knew not what course to adopt. At length Jawley 
mustered up courage to address her, and the following conversation 
ensued; I give it in the identical words used, as they were afterwards 
transcribed for me by an intelligent native to whom I told the story, for 
I gleaned quite enough of the lady's meaning, in addition to my 

uaintance with the language, to comprehend her speech. Like “a 
Triton amongst the minnows” Jawley raised his voice. 

* Nous voulons sortir, madame; nous voulons sortir.” 

** Eh bien, messieurs! sortez-donc !” 

“Tl n'est pas possible, madame, si vous restez ]a.” 

‘* Mais, messieurs, j’ai resté ici expres, pour vous attraper.” 

*“* What does she say, Jawley?” cried I, in an agony. 

** She has come here on purpose to catch us,” groaned Jawley, with 
the aspect of a lion couchant, shaking dewdrops from his mane. 

“Je demande, madame,” shrieked my friend in fearful accents, “ Je 
demande, pourquoi vous continuez la? Allez-vous en, allez-vous en.” 

l echoed these last words, for I knew their meaning well, having 
already freely used them to the beggars. 

“« Je ne sortirai pas d’ici, messieurs,” returned the Amazon, “ avant de 
vous expliquer pourquoi je suis venne vous confronter. Pendant quelques 
jours, j'ai remarqué que vous avez l’habitude d’aller dans la mer sans 
porter les habillemens qui sont de rigueur. Je ne pourrais pas souffrir 
qu'une pareille chose existat en face l’institution dont je suis Ja directrice, 
et je me suis determinée de venir me planter sur la plage pour bien me 
satisfaire de |’ indiscretion dont vous avez été coupable.”’ 

* Indiscretion !” shouted Jawley, “ qu'est-ce que vous appelez vétre 
presente—what the devil's the French for ‘ behaviour?—votre presente 
conduite.” 

“Ce qui j'appele ca, moi?—c’est la conduite d’une Francaise! d’une 

mme qui respecte les mceurs et les usages de son pays. Sortez-donc, 
messieurs, de suite. Je vous tancerai joliment.” 

“What is she at now, Jawley ?” 1 exclaimed, as I noticed her 
menacing gesticulations. 

* She says she'll give it us, and means to stay there,” he replied, in a 
tone of savage doggedness. 

“Well then,” I returned, “there is but one thing to be done. If we 
stay here much longer there will be no water left,—and, besides, the 
ae are beginning to gather on the pier there, so we must make the 

t of it. Here goes for the machine ; come on !” 

Accordingly, like the Roman warriors, described by Thucydides, when 
they contended in the Olympiads, we made a desperate charge. For an 
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instant the amazon stood her ground, but, as we drew nearer, she un- 
furled a large green parasol, under cover of which she poured forth a 
volley of invectives against our hapless persons. To gain the wished-for 
shelter, to dress ourselves in all haste, and then hurry towards the town 
was effected with unheard-of celerity; but our transit from the beach 
was not unmolested by the female conservator of public morals, or unob- 
served by certain “curious impertinents,” whom the sound of her voice 
had drawn to the spot. 

To be brief, we reached our hotel, and as I knew that a story like 
this would soon get wind, and as Jawley, moreover, was on the point of 
returning to sg, re I resolved at once to take my departure for Paris; 
and in about an hour after the above transaction had taken place. I once 
more found myself en route, exclaiming with the poet, “ There is a world 
elsewhere.” 

I have already described the ordinary mode of travelling in France,—it 
will not, therefore, be necessary for me to repeat my description. These 
things are calculated to strike the young traveller, but when a practised 
eye has dwelt on them as mine had during my stay in rer AVR I 
used every day to watch with interest the departure of the Paris diligence— 
it ceases to wonder. Amongst other things, I had learnt that the richly- 
dressed individual whom I at first took for a general officer, was an offi- 
cial, called in French, the “ conducteur,” holding a place of trust though 
not a military appointment. 

We left Boulogne at nine in the morning, and travelled with the usual 
celerity of the diligence, which, since the disappearance of the English 
mail-coach, may be considered the fastest vehicle of its kind in Europe. 
1 can assert this from my own experience. There are few things that a 
wise man may not turn to account in this vale of tears and contretemps, 
no matter how ungenial their original character. Thus, if it had not 
been for my “ slight affair” on the heights of Boulogne, in all proba- 
bility I should not have provided myself with arms for my journey. 
But now, I travelled in security, for my pistols were at hand in my 
portmanteau, on the top of the diligence, and it was only necessary, 
therefore, when we fell in with banditti, to desire the conducteur to stop 
the carriage, unstrap the covering that protects the baggage, and hand 
me down my valise, and then, having taken out my weapons, and loaded 
them, we might bid defiance to the robbers, and, perhaps, take some of 
them prisoners, or proclaim martial law, and cane them to cast lots for 
their lives. 

As it happened, these precautions were unnecessary, for we did not 
encounter a single bandit the whole way from Boulogne to Paris,—a 
circumstance, which I think must be ascribed to the fact, of their being 
- all employed on the staff of Marshal Bugeaud, in Algeria. 

The country through which we travelled was of an Alpine character, 
for we were several times called upon during the day, to descend from 
the diligence and climb the rugged sides of the mountains, so as to 
enable the carriage, partially relieved of its load, to scale the lofty 
summits, a feat which was in most cases achieved after about an hour's 
walking. This mode of travelling varied the journey, and if the weather 
had not been intensely hot, and the roads exceedingly dusty, would 
have been delightful. But it was something to traverse the plains of 
sunny France, = ond the ken of British eyes, though not beyond the 
influence of British glory, for the ground which I now trod was hal- 
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the most sacred associations. It was upon this very high-road 
that were t the memorable battles of Cressy and Poitiers, where 
the noble ers, the Black Prince and Henry the Fifth, fought side by 
een eeesosing Tommy. There is a small posting- at a 
place called ys, which was pointed out to me as the spot where the 
two princes changed horses on the evening of the battle of Poitiers, after 
the retreat of the French army. It still bears the name of the “ Belle 
Alliance.” Such events are not easily obliterated from the page of 





: 


We dined at Abbeville ; our fare was classical and suitable to the occa- 
sion. We had, of course, soup of St. Julian, that saint being the patron 
of travellers ; a dish called “ bouilli,” reminding one of the “ cuir 
bouilli,”” a kind of tough, defensive armour of the middle ages, which, 
eaten with the rough-grained salt of France, called the “gabelle,” is 
not unpalatable ; “rognons au vin de Champagne,” an artificial prepa- 
ration of the corks of Champagne bottles smothered in a rich dark sauce; 
a little hard of digestion, but a standing monument of what French 
cookery is capable of accomplishing; ‘“ cételettes de mouton,” or 
French mutton chops, certainly not one-third the size of English ones 
and without any fat,—on which account they are called “mazgre ;” a 
roast fowl of Picardy—esteemed a very great delicacy—and appro- 
rey garnished with cresses from the neighbouring battle-field, served 
up, of course, in honour of English travellers, whose national vanity 
is, 1 observe, always studiously ministered to in France. ‘This, how- 
ever, is but a natural consequence of our having so frequently con- 
quered their country, for the French are a submissive race, and will bear 
kicking as readily as most people. 

I have not much to say in regard to the smiling villages of France, 
for, in point of fact, I did not see any; it is probable that we passed 
them in the night. The general appearance of the country presents a 
uniform character ; the fields are of immense extent, for, as far as the eye 
could reach, no hedges were visible. A very hospitable custom, however, 
prevails, which might be introduced with advantage in England. It is 
that of planting apple-trees by the road-side for the convenience of the 
hungry wayfarer, who may, at any time, make an ample meal on the 
delicious fruit; they are of the species called the “ecrevisse,”’ and are 
considered to be great promoters of appetite; I ascertained, by a personal 
experiment, that these apples have the peculiar property of sharpening 
the teeth, which is undoubtedly an came preliminary to a banquet. 
Such as remain unpicked at the close of the vintage are then gathered, 
and wine is made of them, of the vintage called “ Saint Peray,” the 
flavour of which is considered by many equal.to that of the remarkable 
boisson, known as British Champagne, and described by the Messrs. 
H , of Holborn-bars, as “‘a good, stout wine.” It is the wine of 
which the celebrated Daniel Lambert was so inordinately fond; and from 
the great bulk which he attained while drinking it, it probably derived 
its name. 

It was midnight when we reached Beauvais, famous in history for the 
— defence made by Joan of Are with her solitary battle-axe ; but 

lateness of the hour prevented my seeing the armoury in which that 
weapon is preserved—or, indeed, any thing else in the town. The dis- 
cussion of a hasty supper, at which the conducteur presided, and helped 
himself first, in order that he might be in time, left us little leisure for 
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any thing beside. Very shortly after we resumed our journey I fell 
asleep, and did not awake until we stopped to change horses about eight 
o'clock in the morning at St. Denis, a place which owes its celebrity to 
the tradition that Louis XVI. walked here to be buried. after being 
ou in Paris. I attach no importance to this fable, but it is a singular 

that the monarch lies buried in the cathedral. I have seen his tomb 
myself. Arrived within six or seven kilogrammes of the capital (as miles 
are called on the continent), it was impossible that I could sleep again ; 
not without emotion I reflected that, in one brief hour, perhaps, I should 
stand in the centre of France, and become—the envy of surrounding 
nations—a perfect Parisian. The diligence sped on; there was a mo- 
mentary halt at the barrier of St, Denis ; we passed beneath the frowning 
heights of Montmartre, from whence Napoleon looked his last on his 
native city, and rattling through the faubourg of the same name, which, 
in honour of the numerous foreigners who arrive by this route, is always 
hung with flaunting streamers of red and white cabs, we dashed across 
the Boulevard, and threading a variety of narrow streets, with many 
shouts from the driver, and much clatter of wheels and horses’ hoofs, 
finally drew up in the spacious court-yard of a large and fashionable 
hotel in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, so called from its being the 
birth-place of that eminent artist. 

It was with a reluctance, which I could ill disguise, that I delivered 
up my keys to the officers whom the Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
sent to examine my portmanteau, to discover if I had any poultry or 
wine, or other excisable articles, packed up in it ; but as J learnt that no 
foreigner, however distinguished, is exempted from this violation of the 
law of nations, I submitted with as good a grace as I could. My 

ge was accordingly opened, and the search about to begin, when 
I suddenly recollected the box of cigars which I had bought of M. Moise 
at Boulogne ; I feared to declare them lest, suspecting their excellence, 
the officials might refuse to let me ransom them—for a good cigar is 
worth any thing in France ; so I resolved to have recourse to a bribe, 
which, it had been hinted to me, would smooth any difficulty I might 
chance to encounter. I found the plan successful; the significant 
words, ‘ Voulez-vous ?”’ uttered in a low tone, and a couple of five-franc 
pieces slily slipped into the hand of the searcher, stayed all inquiry ; my 
portmanteau and carpet-bag were barely opened, and my cigars were saved. 

This little ceremony over, a person who I knew to be a commissioner, 
accosted me ; he produced a card of the hotel to which he belonged,—the 
Boule d'Or, in the Rue Coq-Héron—a street which he assured me was 
one of the principal promenades in Paris. As I was not to be taken in, I 
scrutinised the card attentively, and having satisfied myself that there was 
. an hotel so situated, I intimated that I desired my baggage might be con- 
veyed to the apartment destined for me. 

The Boule d'Or is a lofty and venerable edifice of the period of the 
ancien régime, and it bears on its dusty facade the evidence of having wit- 
nessed many a strong revolution. The Jacobins of the League and the 
Sans-culottes of the Fronde, may alike have held secret council within 
its dusky walls; here Danton may have plotted against Richelieu, or the 
wily Robespierre have concerted schemes against the Etats de Blois. No 
deeds can have been too dark for its roof to cover, no faction so foul but 
might have sought refuge within its walls. It is in truth a remarkable 
site, or at least such was my impression. 
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Following the porter, who carried my effects up a gloomy staircase, 
and accompanied by the commissioner and a stout female, who I found 
was the landlady of the Boule d'Or, I made the best of my way to an 

ent, on what is called the second above the entresol ; here I was 

wn into a tolerably large but not very newly furnished bed-room, with 

a dressing-room, or “ seconde piéce” beyond. I perceived at a glance the 

remains of the former splendour of the hotel in the faded hue of the fau- 

teuils of yellow velvet, and the once rich, though now dingy scarlet dra- 

ries of the bed and window-curtains. It vividly recalled to my mind 

the Siecle de Louis Quatorze, and I could not but congratulate myself on 
the chance that had led me to so interesting a spot. 

The conversation that ensued between the porter, the commissioner, 
the landlady, and myself, was at first a little confused, for of course it was 
not to be expected that | should at once be able to comprehend the lan- 

ge of three different persons, spoken, moreover, in a capital which I 
Eobepete visited. In speaking to the landlady, whose name I foand was 
Ventrebleu, one not undistinguished in the annals of France, I raised my 
voice to its highest pitch, but could not succeed in making her understand 
me. ‘The commissioner, however, knew a few words of broken English, 
and in spite of his obtuseness we came to an ae At his sug- 
gestion I paid the porter three francs for carrying my things and the 
man disappeared, uttering rude expressions of ness in the patois 
peculiar to him. Madame Ventrebleu was given to understand that I 
wanted some hot water and my breakfast, and on her part I learnt, that 
as the fashionable world in Paris always dine at one o'clock, the table 
d’héte would be ready at that hour, when, to use her own words, she 
promised that I should be gratified by some of the best society in the 
capital. As I was rather tired, and wished to arrange my things after 
my journey, and had, moreover, one or two letters to write to my friends 
in England, announcing my arrival in Paris, I checked my longing for 
an immediate examination of the city, and resolved to commence exploring 
after dinner. As I was a stranger in the land, I desired the commissioner 
to hold himself in readiness to accompany me at the appointed time, and 
I was left alone in the mighty heart of this vast acropolis. 

My reflections were of an agreeable though not well-defined nature. 
As long as a aes continues unknown to us, a certain mystery is shed 
over every thing belonging to it; and I had already caught a sufficient 
glimpse of the general aspect of Paris to set my imagination to work. 
All that I had read in former days came back, confusedly, perhaps, to | 
my memory. The siege of Paris by Marlborough and Prince Eugéne 
Beauharnais, after the battle of Blenheim; the unwise conduct of 
Francois Premier, when he refused to listew to the advice of Mirabeau, 
during the period of the Hundred Days ; the erection of the Bastile by a 
belligerent mob; the noble devotion of St. Louis the Eighteenth on the 
eve of Bartholomew fair ; the massacre of the Innocents at the fountain 
which bears their name; the interview between the two emperors, 
Napoleon and Alexander the Great, after the battle of Tilsit ; the re- 
ception of Moliére at the Academie Francaise ;—these, and a thousand 
other pleasing incidents of French history, came back to my mind, with 
a degree of verisimilitude that was really astonishing. And when I 
thought that I actually stood on the spot where all these wonders were 
enacted, my emotion was so great, that I gave way to my feelings in a 
flood of tears. 
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AURIOL; OR, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 
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VI. 


AURIOL’S FURTHER TRIALS. 

Nicur came, and the cell grew profoundly dark. Auriol became 
impatient for the appearance of his keeper, but hour after hour 
pet and he did not arrive. Worn out, at length, with doubt and 

wildering speculations, the miserable captive was beset with the desire 
to put an end to his torments by suicide, and he determined to execute 
his fell purpose without delay. An evil chance seemed also to befriend 
him, for scarcely was the idea formed, than his foot encountered some- 
thing on the ground, the rattling of which attracted his attraction, and 
stooping to take it up, he grasped the bare blade of a knife. 

“ This will, at all events, solve my doubts,” he cried, aloud. “I will 
sheathe this weapon in my heart, and, if I am mortal, my woes will be 
ended.” 

As he spoke, he placed the point to his breast with the full intent 
to strike, but before he could inflict the slightest wound, his arm was 
forcibly arrested. 

“Would you destroy yourself, madman?” roared a voice. “I thought 
your violence was oe and that you might go forth in safety. But I 
find you are worse than ever.” 

Auriol uttered a groan, and let the knife fall to the ground. The new 
comer kicked it to a distance with his foot. 

“You shall be removed to another chamber,” he pursued, “ where you 
can be more strictly watched.” 

“Take me forth—oh! take me forth,” cried Auriol. ‘ It was a mere 
impulse of desperation, which I now repent.” 

‘I dare not trust you. You will commit some act of insane fury for 
which I myself shall bear the blame. When I yielded to your entreaties 
on a former occasion, and took you forth, I narrowly prevented you from 
doing all we met a mischief.” ‘ 

“T have no recollection of any such circumstance,” returned Auriol, 
mournfully. “ But it may be true, nevertheless. And if so, it only proves 
the lamentable condition to which I am reduced—memory and reason 
gone!” 

“ Ay, both gone,” cried the other, with an irrepressible chuckle. _ 

“ Ha !” exclaimed Auriol starting. “ I am not so mad but I recognise 
in you the Evil Being who tempted me. I am not so oblivious as to for- 
get our terrible interviews.” 

“ What, you are in your lunes again!” cried Rougemont, fiercely. 
“Nay, then I must call my assistants, and bind you.” 

“ Let me be—let me be!” implored Auriol, “and I will offend you 
no more. Whatever thoughts may arise within me, I will not give 
utterance to them. Only take me forth.” 
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“ I came for that purpose,” said Rougement, “ but I repeat, I dare 
not. You are not sufficlently master of yourself.” 

“Try me,” said Auriol. 

“ Well,” rejoined the other. ‘I will see what I can do to calm you.” 

So saying, he disappeared for a few moments, and then returning with 
@ torch, placed it on the ground, and producing a phial, handed it to 
the captive. 

“ Drink,” he said. 

Without a moment's hesitation Auriol complied. 

“It seems to me rather a stimulant then a soothing potion,” he re- 
marked, after emptying the phial. 

“You are in no cde, Ses to judge,” rejoined the other. 

And he proceeded to unfasten Auriol’s chain. 

“« Now then, come with me,” he said, “ and do not make any attempt 
at evasion, or you will rue it.” | 

Like one in a dream, Auriol followed his conductor down the flight of 
stone steps leading from the dungeon, and along a narrow passage. As 
he proceeded, he thought he heard stealthy footsteps behind him; but he 
never turned his head, to see whether he was really followed. In this 
way they reached a short steep staircase, and mounting it, entered a vault, 
in which Rougemont paused, and placed the torch he had brought with 
him upon the floor. Its lurid glimmer partially illumined the chamber, 
and showed that it was built of stone. Rude benches of antique form, 
were set about the vault, and motioning Auriol to be seated upon one of 
them, Rougemont sounded a silver whistle. The summons was shortly 
afterwards answered by the dwarf, in whose attire a new change 
had taken place. He was now clothed in a jerkin of gray serge, 
fashioned like the garment worn by the common people in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and wore a trencher-cap on his head. Auriol watched 
him as he timidly advanced towards Rougemont, and had an indis- 
tinct recollection of having seen him before ; but could not call to mind 
how or where. 

‘Ts your master a-bed ?”” demanded Rougemont. 

* A-bed! Good lack, sir!” exclaimed the dwarf. “Little of sleep 
knows Dr. Lamb. He will toil at the furnace till the stars have set.” 

“Dr. Lamb!” repeated Auriol. “Surely I have heard that name 
before ?”’ 

“Very likely,” replied Rougemont, “ for it is the name borne by 
‘your nearest kinsman.” 

“ How is the poor young gentleman?” asked the dwarf, glancing com- 
miseratingly at Auriol. “ My master often makes inquiries after his 
grandson, and grieves that the state of his mind should render it necessary 
to confine him.” 

“ His grandson ! I—Dr. Lamb’s grandson!” cried Auriol. 

“In sooth are you, young sir,” returned the dwarf. “ Were you in your 
reason, you would be aware that my master’s name is the same as your 
‘own—Darcy—Reginald Darcy. He assumes the name of Doctor Lamb 
to delude the multitude. He told you as much yourself, sweet sir, if your 

r wits would enable you to recollect it.” 
_ ™ Am J in a dream, good fellow, tell me that ?” cried Auriol, lost in 
‘amazement. 
~~  Alack, no, sir,” replied the dwarf, “to my thinking you -are wide 
awake. But you know, sir,” ‘he added, touching his ead, “ you 
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have been a little wrong here, and your memory and reason are not of the 

] st.” 

“ Where does y grandsire dwell ?” asked Auriol. 

“ Why here, sir,” replied the dwarf, “and for the matter of locality, 
the house is situated on the south end of London Bridge.”’ 

“ On the bridge—did you say on the bridge, friend?” cried Auriol. 

“ Ay, on the bridge— where else should it be? You would not have your 

ndsire live under the river ?” rejoined the dwarf. “ Though for aught 
I know some of these vaults may go under it. They are damp art 2 

Auriol was lost in reflection, and did not observe a sign that passed 
between the dwarf and Rougemont. 

Will it disturb Doctor Lamb if his grandson goes up to him ?” said 
the latter, after a brief pause. 

“ My master does not like to be interrupted in his operations, as you 
know, sir,” replied the dwarf, “and seldom suffers any one, ex 
myself, to enter his laboratory ; but I will make so bold as to intro- 
duce Master Auriol, if he desires it.” 

“ You will confer the greatest favour on me by doing so,” cried Auriol, 
rising’. 

Sit down—sit down,” said Rougemont, authoritatively. “ You can- 
not go up till the doctor has been apprised. Remain here, while Flap- 
dragon and I ascertain his wishes.” So saying, he quitted the chamber 
‘by a further outlet with the dwarf. 

. During the short time that Auriol was left alone, he found it vain 
to attempt to settle his thoughts, or to convince himself that he was not 
labouring under some strange delusion. 

He was aroused at length by the dwarf, who returned alone. 

“ Your grandsire will see you,” said the mannikin, 

‘“¢ One word before we go—” cried .Auriol, seizing his arm. 

* Saints! how you frighten me!” exclaimed the dwarf. ‘ You must 

‘keep composed, or I dare not take you to my master.” . 

“ Pardon me,” replied Auriol; “J meant not to alarm you. Where 
is the person who brought me hither ?” 

‘What, your keeper ?” said the dwarf. “Oh he is withincall. He 
will come to you anon. Now follow me.” 

And taking up the torch, he led the way out of the chamber. 
Mounting a spiral staircase, apparently within a turret, —_ came to a 

‘door, which being opened by Flapdragon, disclosed a scene that wellnigh 
stupified Auriol. 

It was the laboratory precisely 1s he had seen it above two centuries 
ago. The floor was strewn with alchemical implements—the table was 
covered with mystic parchments inscribed with cabalistic characters—the 
furnace stood in the corner—crucibles and cucurbites decorated the 
chimney-board—the sphere and brazen lamp hung from the ceiling—the 
skeletons grinned from behind the chimney-corner—all was there as he 
had seen it before! There also was Doctor Lamb, in his loose gown of 
sable silk, with a square black cap upon his venerable head, and his snowy 
beard streaming to his girdle. 

The old man’s gaze was fixed upon a crucible placed upon the fur- 
nace, and he was occupied in working the bellows. He moved his head 
as Auriol entered the chamber, and the features became visible. It was 
a face never to be forgotten. 
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‘Come in, grandson,” said the old man, kindly. ‘ Come in, and close 

the door after you. The draught affects the furnace—my Athanor, as we 
ts term it. So you are better, your keeper tells me—much better.” 

“ Are you indeed living ?” wid Auriol, rushing wildly towards him, 
and attempting to take his hand. 

“ Off,—off !” cried the old man, drawing back as if alarmed. 
* You disturb my operations. Keep him calm, Flapdragon, or take him 
hence. He may do me a mischief.’ 

‘©] have no such intention, sir,” said Auriol; “indeed, I have not. 


I only wish to be assured that you are my relative.” 
“ ‘To be sure, he is, young sir,” inte the dwarf. ‘ Why should 


you doubt it ?” 

“Oh! sir,” cried Auriol, throwing himself at the old man’s feet, 
“pity me if I am mad; but offer: me some explanation, which 
may tend to restore me to my senses. My reason seems gone, yet I 
appear capable of receiving impressions from external objects. I see 
you, and appear to know you. I see this chamber—these alchemical 
implements—that furnace—these different objects—and I appear to recog- 
nise them. Am I deceived, or is this real ?” 

“You are not deceived, my son,” replied the old man. “ You have 
been in this room before, and you have seen me before. It would be 
useless to explain to you now on you have suffered from fever, and 
what visions your delirium has produced. When you are perfectly re- 
stored, we will talk the matter over.” 

And, as he said this, he began to blow the fire anew, and watched with 
great apparent interest the changing colours of the liquid in the 
cucurbite placed on the furnace. 

Auriol looked at him earnestly, but could not catch another glance, so 
intently was the old man occupied. At length, he ventured to break the 
silence. } 

‘* I should feel perfectly convinced if I might look forth from that 
window,” he said. 

“Convinced of what?” rejoined the old man, somewhat sharply. 

“ That I am what | seem,” replied Auriol. 

* Look forth, then,” said the old man. “ But do not disturb me 
by idle talk. There is the rosy colour in the projection for which I have 
been so long waiting.” 

Auriol.then walked to the window and gazed through the tinted panes. 
It was very dark, and objects could only be imperfectly distinguished. Still 
he fancied. he could detect the gleam of the river beneath him, and what 
seemed a long line of houses on the bridge. He also fancied he dis- 
cerned other Laibdings with the high roofs, the gables, and the other 
architectural peculiarities of the structures of Elizabeth’s time. He per- 
suaded himself, also, that he could distinguish through the gloom the 
venerable gothic pile of Saint Paul’s Cathedral.on the other side of the 
water, and, as if to satisfy him that he was right, a deep solemn bell tolled 
forth the hour of two. After awhile he returned from the window and 
said to his supposed grandsire, “I am satisfied. I have lived centuries 


in a few nights,” 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


Amone all the sights of London, there is nothing that in the slightest 
resembleth the Westminster play. The actors are unlike all other 
actors—the theatre is unlike all othee theatres—the audience is unlike 
all other audiences. He who hath not seen the Westminster play, can 
solace himself with the notion, that he may yet obtain a new sensation. 

Art thou reader, among those who have not seen a Westminster 
play? Give to thine imagination a productive power, and picture to 
thyself the end of a long, rude room, converted into a tem the- 
atre ; neat, indeed, but without superfluity of ornament. _If the visiter be 
not especially favoured, he will mount to his seat by means of an uncouth 
flight of steps, and find himself in a locality not unlike the “ boxes” 
at a theatrical booth. And what a long while will he wait ere the 
play commences! In his simplicity he has believed his ticket, which has 
fold him that “hora sexta” is the appointed time for the comedy. Oh, 
thou of little experience! ‘“ Hora sexta” means half-past seven, ac- 
cording to the latinity of Westminster tickets. 

Therefore, we will amuse ourselves by contemplating the audience, the 
fashion of the theatre, and all the e¢ ceteras which fortune may be 
liberal enough to bestow. We say “we'’—because, getting tired of 
the third person, we have put ourselves in the place of the inex- 
perienced writer, and have thrown him overboard. 

There, straight before us, stands the proscenium which we have seen 
for the last twenty years. There it is, in the similarity of a tent, with 
an indifferent hut at each end ; and there are the two stage-doors, with 
very modern windows above them, through which the greater part of the 
exits and entrances will be made. The door to the right—mind, reader, 
the play is Andria—belongs to the house of Simo. At that door shall 
the offspring of his son’s unfortunate amour be laid by the directions of 
the wily Davus; through it shall the same Davus be dragged by the 
merciless Dromo. The door to the left belongs to the house of Chrysis 
—Chrysis, now no more ; ‘a fair frail creature, who, whatever her faults, 
was possessed of a world of kindliness. There, at present, reside the 
lovely Glycerium, and the astute servant, Mysis; and there shortly will 
the family be increased by the birth of a son to Pamphilus. The green 
curtain at present conceals the scene from our gaze ; but through the 
three slits in it, we can see portions of juvenile faces, anxiously watching 
the increase of the audience. 

In the space below us, there are happier folks than we ; less crowded, 
yet more abounding in acquaintance. Clergymen, in full canonicals, 
evidently authorities in the place, smiling complacently, and shaking 
hands condescendingly, as this youth or that parent approaches them. 
To the right, in a snug little pew—so we must call it—are the only 
ladies allowed to witness the drama, special friends of the master's wife, 
all full-dressed, and some armed with English translations of Terence. 
Young gentlemen, with hair remarkably well arranged, with unexception- 
able waistcoats, with light kid gloves, which they draw on with ex- 
ceeding gusto, are most sedulous in their attentions to this fair group. 
These are “old Westminsters”’ many of them actors in the plays of 
former years. These are the men who are thoroughly trained up to the 
mark, who know every line of the comedy, who can laugh at every joke 
Jan.—vVOL. LXXVI. NO, CCCI. I 
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ance. i 
bring thei ittle sheepskin Terence with them, and look at it carefully, 


nee mae 


Suddenly the behind the curtain, = been endeavouring to 
amuse us with waltzes by Strauss, and selections from “ Giselle,” strikes 
“ See the conquering Hero comes!” Then how great is the commotion ! 
t a rising from benches, what a clapping ofhands! The “ conquer- 
ing hero” is the head master of the school, who, —<ygmaor Cm oa ,% 
somewhat aristocratic set, proceeds to his seat. The small boys perched 
i i dwith the greatest vehemence, as far as 
their hands are , but we trace no great enthusiasm in their coun- 
tenances. Neither, when the play proceeds, will these urchins laugh 
with any great show of enjoyment, although the mechanical applause will 
beloud as ever. It is one thing to toil through “‘ Terence” at ten or twelve, 
with all the attending horrors of grammar and accidence, another to slip 
through him at sixteen, with a free sense of his elegance, and a power to 
appreciate the neatness of his intrigue. © 
e appearance of the head-master is the signal for the captain of the 
school to come forward, be-capped and be-gowned, to speak the prologue, 
and it is no pleasant task to deliver thissame prologue. It is a mere formal 
address, bowing in the play, as it were, ees indulgence, appealing to 
feelings and the like. No wonder that the encore of the prologue 
is rather a matter of form than any thing else. The spice, the fun, the 
invention of the evening belongs to the epilogue. 

The curtain rises for the play, and discovers the dear old street. through 
which we have seen Thraso march in warlike guise, in which we have be- 
held Phormio struggling with the peccant old man, in which, in fact, all 
the Terentian incidents have occurred from time immemorial. Right down 
in the centre hangs from the sky a large chandelier, in glittering defiance 
of probability. Now enter Simo—no, no—turn to thy Terence, reader ; 
we will not utter one word that shall relieve thee from that pleasant task. 
If thou hast not read Andria already, it is high time thou didst, and 
if thou hast, the reminiscence will be so agreeable that, as a thing of 
course, thou wilt turn toit again. The play at Westminster is well acted. 
Something, generally, of formality, because it is more the result of train- 
ing, than (except in isolated cases) of natural aptitude. The shrillness of 
the juvenal voices, is, besides, somewhat monotonous, but the whole affair 
is altogether very agreeable, both to the spectator, who, folding his arms, 
looks on with an air of familiarity, or to the one who deeply follows the 
performance with his well-thumbed book. 

The epilogue is a shout—a thing of joy to the well-tried Latinist, full 
of quaint conceits and pleasant allusions. 1s it not a luxury to see Davus a 

ilway director, and to laugh with complacency at being able to detect a 
Latin pun! But oh, to the less practised Latinist, the epilogue is a thing 
of sorrow. Now he has no book to aid him, no well-conned scene for his 
guide. He must look at the stage in mournful vacancy, while the laughter 
of the initiated rings horribly in his ear. Mind, reader, the epilogue of 
1845 was a capital thing, and thou wouldst have roared at it, hadst thou 
been t, for we are civil enough to assume that to thee, it would not 
have caviare, and we know thou wilt not contradict us. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARK.* 
Tue “ Queen hg ee ae een CRE meee 


British. public than its title intimates. It is a novel of the historical school 
of the very best class, and which delineates to perfection the manners and 
times of the Danish court, when its a incapable and — 
monareh, Christian VII., had wedded a beautiful and spirited Briti 
princess, Caroline Matilda, sister of George III. ? 

The distinguished editress } remarks, that natveté is the charac- 
teristic of the author, which strong inferences to its parentage 
being Andersenian. Be that as it may, there is certainly a simplicity m 
the style and sentiments of the author, which is peculiarly captivating, 
and lends an inexpressible charm to his narrative and sketches of cha- 
racter. 

The hearty and life-like troduction to Sophus, the chamberlain of 
other times, “‘ who, having outlived his contemporary world, wanders 
about its ruins like Scipio in Carthage,”—only that unlike Scipio he wears 
a gold embroidered pelisse and a tail, which is daily tied h with a 
new black bow, as a mark of anti-revolutionary independence, or to add 
an occasional pointed commentary to the words of the speaker,—gives the 
reader at once an idea of the equally gemuine and life-like sketches, 
which are made to emanate from such a source, and which are narrated 
with such unaffected spirit, and such a delicate sense of tasteful a 
that, as Mrs. Gore truly remarks, “instead of feeling ourselves to 
—y a novel, or even a romantic series of historical memoirs, we could 

y ‘The Queen of Denmark,’ to be the mere journal of some obser- 
vant courtier—circumstantial as Dangeau, and artless as Pepys.” 

Caroline Matilda, although her character is carefully ske , is not, 
however, the polar star of the tale. That position is occupied by the 
pretty and good Lisette, the supposed goldsmith’s daughter, and to whom, 
among all the various scenes and scattered groups, amid which she is 
made to move, the interest still ever reverts, as greater, as well as minor 
stars, alike revolve around their arctic contemporary. For the same 
reason, although interested in Sophus, we can never pardon his heart- 
lessness—except in that, scarcely, indeed, a true specimen of Page—for, 
with all his faults, he is still virtuous; but. his boy’s love of Elizabeth 
changed for a manly admiration of Lisette, to again revert, after an inex~ 
cusable wavering, caused by Elizabeth's limp; and even the union of the 
lovers, brought about by Lisette’s self-sacrificing goodness, give no interest 
to the usual matrimonial climax, that can for a moment compare with 
what we experience in the heart-severed, exiled, and melancholy fortunes 
of the fair Lisette herself. 

The plot, which hurries the English princess and Danish queen into dis- 
grace, is the only portion of the “ memoirs,” so to call them, that is not 
made sufficiently clear, and the catastrophe itself is most unexpectedly 
brought about. It is evident that the author has been guided in thus 
restraining himself within the close limits of a pleasing, instead of indulg- 
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ing in a scandalous narrative, by the same delicate sense of propriety, 
which confers so simple and yet ive a charm, upon the love scenes in 
the goldsmith’s house, held despite of the querulous and duenna-like 
aunt. 

These are just the points which the modern novel school would not, 
for the most part, have treated with the same forbearance, and while it 
reflects credit upon the young literature of Denmark, so it also impresses 
us with a very high opinion of the public taste, which demands so much 
refinement in its works of fiction. The same just sense of the beautiful 
in forbearance is not only manifested in its most trying field, but also on 
all other topics. Take for example the chamberlain’s idea of wit: “ It 
was not a witticism, for wit should be free from malice;” or the old cour- 
tier's elaborate exposition of bon ton. And again: “ Nature and truth 
are ever certain to make their fortune at court, like all rarities ; but be it 
observed, only when they present themselves in a noble form ;” or in 
another place, “ Reality differs from fiction in this respect, that in 
the former we cannot always see the leading thread ; whereas in the 
latter we must constantly be able to follow it and perceive the necessary 
concatenation.” But this last quotation is rather an example of a just, 
than of a merely delicate sense of what is due to the historical novel, 
which combines both reality and fiction at the same time. 

There are some oversights in the translation, as in the masquerade 
stene, where intruders are on several different occasions called ‘ smug- 
giers;” and old Calais is spoken of as being sadly “mauled,” a word 
which is not at all adapted to represent the Dane’s appropriate expression. 
But apart from such trifles, the “ Queen of Denmark” is essentially a 
family novel, calculated to please by its style, to purify by its good taste, 
and to instruct by its life-like sketches of Danish life, manners, and feel- 
ings, both in humble life and at court, as it was in olden time. The 
author has not written in haste, nor till he was thoroughly master of his 
subject, and he has consequently placed himself, by this novel, in a situa- 
tion of modest rivalry, with the best productions of the kind of which Eu- 
ropean literature can boast. 





SOUTH WESTERN AFRICA.* 


Tuts work was introduced to the German public, by the best critical 
her in Europe, Professor Carl Ritter. This distinguished phi- 
osopher has pronounced it “ to be peculiarly interesting,” “to med no 
eulogium to render it popular,” “to contain vivid and faithful repre- 
sentations of the tropical coast of Benzuela and Loanda,” “to bring 
first into notice the ate unknown little negro kingdom of Ambriz ;” 
in fact, that “we have nothing decent to compare with it.” Sucha 
panegyric, from, such a quarter, saves us all the burden of an elaborate 
notice of this truly curious and important work. 
The Po ese possessions in South Western Africa, are the sources 
whence, in defiance of treaties and armed intervention, the slave- 
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markets of Brazil and Cuba are chiefly supplied. It appears, from Dr. 
Tams’s work, that the slave-trade is in the hands of mf individuals, 
many of whom are not natives of Portugal, but have been sent to those 
colonies as convicts, often for crimes of the deepest dye ; that they are 
not subject to any control or restriction, but are at liberty to direct ev 
effort to one sole object—the rapid acquisition of wealth; and that by 
this most infamous and impious of all traffics. Dr. Tams not only con- 
firms, but gives us an idea which surpasses our worst apprehensions, of 
the rae whet effects of the slave-trade on those concerned in it. He 
attests, beyond controversy, that it is the slave-trade alone that para- 
lyses every endeavour to improve the boundless commercial advan 
which might be derived from the infinite variety and excellence of the 
natural productions of the country ; and what is of deep interest to the 
British public, who have toiled since the days of Clarkson and Wilber- 
foree—now sixty long years—to wipe away this stain from humanity ; 
who have at an enormous expense—by an armed force, that is not equal 
to the object contemplated, and by treaties, which are not regarded, 
—exerted itself to procure the total extinction of this odious traffic, 
is, that facts unhappily testify that, notwithstanding all these efforts and 
sacrifices, the extent of the incites is not diminished, nay, probably, 
by the introduction of steam, will soon be increased, and that the horrors 
the middle passage are greater than ever; while, in spite of our 
treaties with foreign powers, the flags of more than one of them are still 
shamelessly abused, to cover vessels engaged in this disreputable service. 

That, of all European states, Portugal should be the only one which 
retains extensive African possessions, for the sole purpose of subserving 
the basest self-interest, and of converting their richest plains into scenes 
of plunder and the most savage devastation, is so ignominious to its 
national character, as to have extorted from the learned and philan- 
thropic author, a very just rebuke: “‘ The time is not far distant when 
this injured race will avenge their own disgrace and the crime of their 
oppressors, will shake off the European yoke; and woe, then, to the 
Portuguese! if they have to atone, with only one drop of blood, for 
every life which they have wantonly and disgracefully sacrificed ; the 
entire population of Portugal would not suffice for this atonement !” 

The expedition which Dr. Tams accompanied, and which was fitted 
out from Altona, in 1841, was attended by almost as much mortality as 
that of Captain Tucker to the same neighbourhood. Science had more 

icularly to regret the loss of two young naturalists, Mr. Wrede and 

. Grosbendner, while M. dos Santos, the leader of the expedition, . 
whose object, at first, excited much unjust suspicion, was one of the first 
victims to this baneful climate. 

The residence of Dr. Tams in the countries get sepa him 
great advantages over the generality of travellers, who usually hasten 
past these dangerous shores. His descriptions of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, and of the natural scenery, are simple and 
truthful, and hence powerfully attractive, while his learning enables him 
to give an account of the natural productions, and of the trade of the 
country, as well as to discuss its promises, and the capacity and intel- 
lectual power of its natives, in a manner which is at once satisfactory and 
trustworthy. . 
The work is, in fact, in every respect calculated to produce a consider- 
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able sensation, more parti by what it relates concerning the actual 
state of the and the horrors of the slave-markets, as well as 
the immoral condition of the countries in which such odious practices are 
carried on. There is one observation that concerns our own little island. 
Dr. Tams describes his ship as being, while taking shelter under the 
cliffs of Deal, subjected to much annoyance from the ing effrontery 
and inacious impudence of the boatmen. It is enough to be 

ves robbed, without a remedy, by the Dover boatmen, but strangers 
ought to be secure from intrusion on our coasts, otherwise we are more 
savage than civilised. 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE.* 


Tuts publication of a work of extensive and profound research, and of 
the highest standard of merit, reflects great credit upon the enterprise 
and discrimination of the Edinburgh publishers. The accumulation of 
materials in late years in illustration of the Sacred Scriptures in the imme- 
diate fields of historical, scientific, archeological, geographical, and 
natural historical research; as well as in the more erudite regions of 
Biblical criticism and interpretation, or of theological and philosophical 
inquiries and controversy, has been so enormous, that most persons would 
have shuddered at the undertaking, or have shrunk from it altogether. 


No one point in Biblical Literature is so remarkable, as that every addi- 
tion to knowledge in any of the departments of inquiry above enume- 
rated, always assists in corroborating the great testimony of the inspired 
book. This is a thin were cokteieelt and eres | appreciated 

e 


by all persons of real learning, as well as of liberal and enlightened 
understanding. Yet, an editor, in sifting this vast mass of material, 
had not only an Augean task to perform, but many prejudices to con- 
ciliate. In the first place, it is impossible to deny that the tendency of 
some classes of theological inquiries, especially in regard to the New 
Testament among the schools of Germany, was of a sceptical character. 
It required to discuss these with united moderation and firmness, but 
as much as possible without prejudice. In the second place, there are, 
particularly in this country, a host of persons who from pure ignorance, 
will admit of no latitude of interpretation to what is in itself at best a 
translation, and that in many instances a very imperfect one ; and who 
look et any interference with the expounding of Scripture, except from 
the pulpit, as little better than heresy.-- A work like the present will do 
a deal of good to such classes of persons, and by displaying to them the 
intimate relations which there exist between sacred and profane history, 
and sacred and natural truths, will dissipate many prejudices, and ma- 
terially advance the cause of Biblical Literature and Knowledge. 

To show in what a learned and liberal spirit the able editor has per- 
formed his task, we would quote a passage which refers to one of the 
subjects which has entailed, in modern times, most animadversion from 
the ignorant ; we mean the weight of censure which has been directed 
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inst the science of geology, but against which” the editor, 
ee he eee ot cou upon open expressions of hostility 


* 


The main source of objection and ” the writer, the Rev. Baden 
Powall, goes on to say, ‘‘ has doubtless been the prevalence of certain 
views of the tenor design of the Old Testament, which have by long 
custom passed current, among certain classes of Christians, more espe- 
cially.” * * * “On the other hand, a more careful view of the actual 
design of the Hebrew Scriptures, may do much towards removing this 
source of embarrassment.” The writer then proceeds to discuss at 
length, the characteristics of the narrative as a composition, to show 
that the entire system which pervades all its representations, more or 
less, is one of adaptation, ana that the chief object in this representa- 
tion of six periods of creation, followed by a seventh similar period of 
rest, was the institution of the Sabbath. We might turn to the sub- 
ject of the “ Star in the East” upon which even the solid learning 
and free conjecture of Christian divines have combined with the unfriendly 
daring of infidelity to cast a heap of difficulties, to show how ably 
and carefully these difficulties are encountered and overcome ; but s0 
many subjects of interesting reference present themselves, that we are 
obliged to stop short—and content ourselves with stating that this 
opedia is perfectly indispensable to all who would wish to thoroughly 
understand their Bible. We have hitherto had nothing of the kind in 
this country. The bold investigations of Strauss in his “Leben Jesu,” the 
critical dihirelionns of Holy Land, by Professor Robinson, the light that 
tian antiquities have thrown upon manners and customs, the dis- 
puted forms and things of revelation, the recent investigations of Biblical 
natural history, are all alike discussed and propounded in this most com- 
plete and satisfactory companion to the Bible. It is not merely an 
invaluable addition to our theological literature, it is a compendium from 
whence to start in all future investigations; and which attests in almost 
every single branch of inquiry, that a necessary sequence to it, must soon 
be a corrected version of the Old Tesament, if not also of the New. 

It is on this account solely, that we would point out that the Rev. 
C. Bialltoblotsky, one of the numerous contributors, probably from his 
residing abroad, has not shown himself to be acquainted with the more 
recent discoveries made in Biblical geography by our countrymen; nor 
has he done justice to the authorities whence he has derived his informa- 
tion. The site of the primeval city of Resen, is left in the same doubt 
as it was in the days of Ephrem Syrus, when Resen was confounded with 
Rish-ain or Ras-al-ain of the Hebrews and Arabs. The able and satis- 
factory identification of Calah, by Colonel Rawlinson, with the nuns of 
Sar-Puli-Zahab, is entirely overlooked, and the identification of 
Halah and Holwan is still disputed. No account of Rahabah is given, 
beyond the mere statement that it is the same as the Rehoboth of Gene- 
sis, 36, 37. Of Carchemish, now Abu Sarai, or Karkisiyah, it is 
said, “ it is unknown whether any traces of it still exist.” The recent 
discussions that have taken place regarding the site of Shushan, are 
similarly neglected. Of Ur, all that is said is, that Professor Ritter 
considers it identical with Urfah, while Haran, it is asserted, has no 
claim to be supposed to have derived its name from the brother of 
Abraham, except the identity of names; truly also its neighbourhood to 
Ur, and the corroborative discovery of another family name in a city of 
the same neighbourhood, Sarug, or Serug? but all notice of which is 
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omitted. The Tiphsah of 1 Kings iv., 24, and of the classics, 
is still erroneously identified with Al Dar or Ed Deyr, as it is called. 
In fact, throwing his whole strength into the geography of Palestine, 
with which the editor is intimate ; he has negl to give the neces- 
sary completeness to the more general, or rather t Biblical 
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THE SNOW-STORM.* 


Sm Ricuarp Rissrox, a rich parvenu knight, “‘ who was denounced 
from the chimney-corner of Nessford Holm as a ruthless oppressor ; re- 
viled from the tap of the Reveley Arms as a subverter of the laws; and 
decried in the parlour of Hacklewood Rectory as an ignoramus, unable 
to distinguish between Elizabethan architecture and the bastard 
Norman,” had converted all the country round the said Hacklewood into 
an enemy’s camp, by changing its ruinous old manor house into a splen- 
did modern mansion. The same Sir Richard Ribston, with somewhat of 
the peevish and fretful anxiety common to parvenus, was awaiting in the 
restored mansion of the Reveleys, Christmas visiters with titled, and what 
is far more exacting, remote hereditary claims to deference. And these 
claims, our fair author states, the wealthy East India director to have 
been always ready to bow to; not because forced so to do, “ by the in- 
solence of the great, but by the servile deference towards social distinc- 
tions, by which the middle and lower classes have assigned them such 
high precedence above the claims of talent and worth.” 

But there was alsoa Master Charles Ribston, a young gentleman, who, 
having no humiliating reminiscences in his mind, looked upon the Hon. 
Sidney Howard, or Sir William Meredyth, as his equals, and was, in re- 
turn, known to his Christchurch chums by the familiar epithet of 
“ Charley.” ‘‘ Now, Charley, although heir to the superseder of the 
Reveleys, inherited no plebeian pride ; onthe contrary, he had acquired a 
strange habit of nestling himself at the foresaid chimney-corner of Nessford 
Holm, where dwelt the worthy family of the Wellands, who had been 
driven from the Bush—the pet farm of the Reveley property—by the in- 
exorable Sir Richard, and obliged to take refuge in the tumbling-down, 
quaint old fabric, which was called after the neighbouring ford, on a 
mountain stream, Nessford Holm. 

Into this old house, with its peaked roof and twisted brick chinineys, 
the visiters to Hacklewood, all lords and ladies of high degree, were 
driven by the snow storm of a Christmas eve, at the same time that, to 
their great consternation, a strange old man, enveloped in a threadbare 
green cloak, that looked as though it must have been old at the deluge, 
also sought refuge there. 

“But the quality, my good man! I tell you the house is full of 
quality,’ interposed Master Abel, again endeavouring to draw him back 
into the passage. 

“* A fig for the quality !’ cried the stranger, striking his oaken cudgel 
on the brick floor till it rang again. ‘A man’s a man, [ suppose? Fine 

uality, forsooth, if they’ve the conscience in such a night to turn a 
Sicctaesien from the fire! House full? Ha! ha! As if houses 


* The Snow-Storm: A Christmas Story. By Mrs. Gore. With illustrations 
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and hearts were not bound to stretch like India-rubber, on Christmas Eve 
and in a snow storm !’ ” 

The little old man in the patched green coat, seated in the chimney- 
corner of Nessford Holm, astonishes an ex-Lord of the Treasury and a 
President of the Board of Control by bold attacks upon ministerial foreign 

licy ; hemming them one moment in the fastnesses of Affghanistan, 
See them another in disorder across the mountains—flinging in their 
teeth the injuries (?) of the Ameers of Scinde, and the sufferings of the 

of Bokhara, from which they are only relieved by the arrival of 
Charley Ribston, upon whom the social and political cynicism of the 
nabob in disguise vents itself forth in concentrated bitterness. 

We said, accidentally, “‘nabob in disguise,” but how this disclosure 
takes place, how the old man restores farmer Welland to the Bush, humi- 
liates Sir Richard, proves Charley to be the last of the Reveleys, and 
marries him to his ios Grace Welland, are mysteries only to be hinted 
at in order not to anticipate the Christmas fare of amusement held 
out by Mrs. Gore’s clever story, a story which is at least not possessed 
of the great sin of the day, the extolling of the poor at the expense of 
the rich, but which, on the contrary, exalts the one to the level of the 
other, and practically illustrates that the Humble shall be raised, and 
the Proud humiliated. 





CIVILISATION.* 


CIVILISATION, according to M. Guizot, is “a general hidden complex 
fact,” so much so that a reviewer in the “ Quarterly” asserts that he has 
never met with a person who could define what itis. Mr. Mackinnon re- 
gards civilisation also as a complex idea, the existence of which he establishes 
by announcing its elements, or requisites, to be information, moral prin- 
ciple (based on religious faith), facility of communication and amount of 
wealth. Information would appear to correspond to knowledge, but 
knowledge viewed in the light of instruction emanating from some real or 
imaginary superior point. The moral principle, based on faith, is admitted 
4 all writers as an element of civilisation: it is essential to the subjection of 

e physical force of individuals and of society. Facility of communication 
is at once a cause and a sequence of civilisation ; its history, as Montes- 
quieu long ago pointed out, being that of commerce. Amount of wealth 
fe to be an original and new element of civilisation introduced by 

- Mackinnon, who expounds the existence of three classes of society. 
An oP r class, having an indeperdent income of 3000/. a year, or more; 
a middle class, having from 1501. to 3000/.; and a lower, who have their 
own labour, or from 30/. to 150/. a year. This is a very Anglican divi- 
sion of the national mind into pounds sterling. It does not even appear 
to be necessary to the exposition of the author's views, which, on the 
contrary, it helps to contract, as it causes him to limit the influence of 
public opinion to the middle class, the upper not being sufficiently nume- 
rous, whereas on all questions of public morality and social convenience, 
which constitute the great Monel safeguards, and therefore the main ele- 


* History of Civilisation. By William Alexander Mackinnon, F.R.8., M.P, 
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ments of social civilisation, the classes go hand in hand with the 
middle. Wealth, as an element cecivilisation, ought only to be so consi- 
dered in its influence upon society at large, and not individuals. It 
is credible that a man may be very virtuous, 
possessed, indeed, of all the best and greatest 
yet be supremely poor; but if a nation is plunged into want the good 
—, abound, but will be few learned. 
aving established then, knowledge, var me intercommunication, 
and th, as the bases of civilisation, Mr. i proceeds to an- 
nounce, that public opinion and civilisation do not co-exist exactly in an 
equal proportion. part of civilisation which he here alludes to as 
being independent of public opinion, being apparently that which is forced 
upon the public, Popular elamour is at the same time distingui from 
lic opinion as an emanation of ignorance, poverty, fanaticism. 
would have sufficed. Poverty is accidental, and if part of what 
is expended in punishment were devoted to instruction, even poverty and 
ignorance would not go always together. As to fanaticism, the passions 
of mankind are all alike, except that reason, knowledge and morality teach 


us to control them. Ignorance, is therefore, the cause of fanaticism, and 
popular clamour does not so much emanate from poverty itself, as from 
the condition of the poor, or the absence of civilisation among the lower 
classes. Hence it is that in this country, the elements of civilisation being 
widely diffused, popular clamour has little influence, or as Mr. Mackinnon 
prefers to express it, “ Popular clamour has probably less influence in this 
country than in any other, owing to the strength of public opinion.” 


Such an e ion is, however, somewhat objectionable, when it is con- 
sidered that in politics, the elements not being fixed, as in science or moral- 
ity, itis not certain where ignorance leaves off and knowledge begins; and 
hence public opinion is often looked upon in the pride of superior judg- 
ment as popular clamour, and when long disregarded positively becomes 
so. We have had frequent examples of this in the history of the do- 
mestic policy of this country. , 

Agein, prejudice, or pre-admitted rot constitute a perpetual bar- 
rier to civilisation among all classes of persons. It is so omnipotent in 
this country that it will not allow a minister to act by his own judgment, 
but he must follow that of his party. Mr. Mackinnon quotes Bacon as 
saying that the opinion of all men of information, divested of prejudice, 
on a given subject, is nearly the same. Now history has attested that 
the prejudices of information belong most to the upper classes, where they 
are thus as mischievous in opposing themselves to the comforts of the 
lower classes, as the ignorance of the latter is at all times dangerous to 
the welfare of society. 

Quitting these elementary but essential topics, Mr. Mackinnon pro- 
ceeds briefly to discuss civilisation in relation to different conditions ot 
society, from which he advances to more enlarged views of the state of 
civilisation among the nations of antiquity, confining himself to Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome; chapters which are full of learning and interest, and 
which cannot be perused without benefit and advantage even to the least 
thoughtful. 

Disregarding afterwards the great principle of the historian of civi- 
lisation in Europe and in France, that the history of civilisation is not 
fully developed in the history of any single state of Europe, but that the 
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elements of that history are to be found sometimes in England, some- 
times in France, sometimes in Germany, sometimes in Spain, and he 
might have added in Italy, in Arabia during the middle ages, and in 
America in the present day, Mr. Mackinnon proceeds boldly and 
justifiably to discuss the history of English civilisation by itself, and the 
— of which he evidently considers to be the Norman Conquest, the 

harter, the destruction of feudalism in the wars of the Roses, the Re- 
formation, the rebellion, and the civil war, the restoration of Charles IL 
and abdication of James II., the accession of the Prince of the 
constitutional leaning of Queen Anne, and the sup iven to the con- 
stitution by the house of Brunswick. And so i it is, that out of 

parently incompatible events, such as a rebellion and a restoration, good 
demately accrued to this country ; and under Divine Providence (we 
say this advisedly, without merging the control of mind into an only 
moral government of Providence), apparent evils have been made to 
contribute to the power and prosperity of this great nation. 

These preliminaries got over, Mr. Mackinnon’s work increases still more 
in interest, as that interest becomes more individual and immediate. This 
portion of his subject is opened by a view of the present state of society 
as contrasted with that of the last century, which is followed by an ex- 
tremely judicious summary of the relative position in this country of the 
monarchical power, the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
and it is completed by a summary of the author’s opinions upon the in- 
fluence of civilisation on the lower classes, in which he advocates opinions 
unfavourable to the prospects of the poor, and which consequently will 
be looked upon by many as impugning the wisdom and ness of 
moral government. It is difficult to conceive a more illogical conclusion 
than that Condorcet’s generous hopes for the improvement of his species 
were at all militated against by the crimes of the French revolutionists. 
On the contrary, had the perfectibility which that able philosopher and 

man so fondly anticipated been in existence, no crime would have 
sullied that revolution, or rather there would, as in later times, have been 
achange without a rebellion at all. It is also far more agreeable, and 
to the plurality of enlightened and philanthropic natures, much more in- 
dicative of a generous talent, to see it labouring in discovering means 
of support for an excessive population (however theoretical, as in Dr. 
Loudon’s case, those means may be), than to labour in substantiating 
Malthusian doctrines, ever repulsive to the man of enlarged and generous 
sympathies. 

It will be necessary, however, to wait for a second volume of this im- 
portant work, which embraces subjects, the consideration of which are of 
such vital interest to the country, to form a correct opinion of the author's 
views and their application to existing institutions. It is probable, that 
changes which are actually taking place in this country will modify them 
considerably, in the meantime we can express our perfect agreement 
with Mr. Mackinnon in the highest generality which he announces, “‘ that 
in a civilised community the form of government and its liberal ten- 
dency ought to depend on the state of society, not the state of society 
on the form of government.” 
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THE YOUNG BARONET.* 


Ir would be unjust not to say that this strange history is cleverly and 
forcibly written. Many of the characters are well sketched; Factor 
Drurie and Mrs. McMarmalade, admirably so; and there is often 
breadth and strength of description, as in the brush of the smuggler, 
as well as high poetical taste and feeling dispersed here and there. 
It is curious, that George the Fourth is several times in this work referred 
to, as having said on his death-bed, “ My God! this is death!” This 
recurrence to the same thing, attests the effect which it has had upon 
the author. The practical working of such an example, ought to be 
also to remind an author of the vast responsibility attendant upon dis- 
seminating unsound morality. 





THE BRIDAL OF SALERNO.+ 


A ROMANCE in six cantos is a somewhat bold and novel attempt in re- 
cent poetical literature. Mr. Ellerton has adopted the measure of which 
Coleridge first exemplified the fitness for romantic narrative poetry in his 
“‘ Christabel,” and to which Scott subsequently gave so much perfection 
of rhythm and harmony. 





EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS.f{ 


We have often had to speak favourably of the writings of this anony- 
mous and prolific author. His works upon the same theme, will soon, 
indeed, amount to about eight volumes, yet we truly agree with him, 
and the character of the times attests the fact, that a hundred volumes 
would scarcely suffice to make known to the British public all that it 
should know, about an empire covering one-half the continent of Europe— 
whose action is so marked upon the present destiny—so inextricably 
interwoven with the future fate of so many neighbouring races. The 
English are, however, a strange race of people, profoundly interested in 
the welfare of the humble African race, while that of several millions 
of prostrate Sclavonian tribes, a people essentially marked out from 
the rest of the world by habits of industry, and by an hereditary 
intelligence and usefulness, scarcely ever occurs to their thoughts. 
If a state of society so unparalleled as not to be readily believed, 
is ex the result is to merge the reprobation which ought to 
be felt against its rulers, into contempt of an unfortunate people. 
If on the other hand, the monstrous system which so profoundly 
demoralises and so cruelly oppresses our fellow-creatures in Eastern 
Europe, is dragged before the te of public opinion, it is met by the cry 
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of Russo-phobia. It is no¢ Russo-phobia, it is a simple question of the 
welfare of millions of human beings, and the author who brings his 
knowledge and abilities to the earnest task of awakening sympathy for 
the sun-burnt Servian, the toiling Slave, the tasked Russian serf, or the 
rostrate Pole, is labouring in a great and good cause, to which we 
eartily wish every possible success. The subject has so moved us, that 
no remains to say of what the author's two last volumes con- 
sist. They treat of slavery in the Russian dominions, of the Russian rule 
in Poland, and, at considerable len with interesting translations, of 
Sclavonic and Finnish literature. e third volume, which is not yet 
ublished, will treat of those very interesting tribes, the Sclavonic race in 
urkey, Austria, and Prussia. We heartily recommend these volumes 
to all sober-minded and philanthropic readers, and all who have the 
welfare of the human race at large, at heart. 





FOREST AND GAME LAW TALES.* 


Miss MARTINEAU sets to work with her subject radically. The forest. 
laws of Canute are the earliest on our records ; and the operation of those 
of the Norman kings ceased from the first session of the Long Parliament. 
The tales of this first volume refer to this remote period. We can scarcel 
imagine a more suggestive manner of treating the subject, and A ante 
game is undoubt Ys to a certain extent, property, still it is high time to 
consider seriously whether it is any longer so, when it roams out of that 

roperty and feeds on that of others. ‘“ Merdhin,” “The Manor and the 

yrie,” “ The Staunch and their Work,” and “ Old Landmarks and Old 
Laws,”’ will form an excellent introduction to considerations of this class, 
to which they offer the safest and most philosophical guides by exposing 
their origin. The subsequent volumes are intended to expose, in like 
manner, the practical operation of the same laws, which evidently had 
their origin in barbarous and feudal times up to the present day. It is a 
most creditable task, and Miss Martineau has courageously and energeti- 
cally engaged herself in its accomplishment. 





THE CITIZEN OF PRAGUE.+ 


THE public is certainly much indebted to Mrs. Howitt for her industry 
in presenting them with the treasures of German literature. The “Citi- 
zen of Prague” is an historical novel of an ambitious cast, very complete 
and detailed, occupying a space equal to four ordinary volumes, and it 
has the advantage of presenting English readers with characters that are 
quite new to them, and which ssess an intense de of interest. 
There is not so much play of the domestic affections as in Miss Bremer’s 
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The characters are Count von Lacy, a Bohemian nobleman, 
who by a i needless to enter upon, is bound to wed Magda, 
the grand of Thomas Thyrnau, the “citizen of Prague,” ad- 
vocate and patriot, or to lose his estates. Called in early life to the court 
of Maria and led astray by the impetuosity of youth and 


the prejudices of rank, the count viewed this mysterious announcement 
of hls destination as a fetter which he deemed himself entitled to cast 
off and despise. He accordingly woos and weds the Princess Claudia 
Morani, much his senior in age. But this did not occur till after certain 
visits to an Ursuline court; a spot which, with its worthy inhabitants, its 
fairy children, its Swiss dairy wife, Mrs. Babili Oberhofer, its stone foun- 
tain representing the Red Sea, out of which rose the figure of St. 
Christopher, and upon whose shoulder glittered the child Jesus, is de- 
scribed with inimitable gusto, and where the young nobleman sees and 
admires the beautiful ; nor till after Thomas Thyrnau had called 
the young recreant to ia to learn his doom, and find that the 

d-daughter for whom he was destined, is this same Magda whom he 
Sie and by whom he is beloved. But honour carries the day with the 
count, he abides by his promises given to the princess, while Magda, who 
is an enthusiast to an extent unexampled in literature, more especially 
in her communions with saints and angels, destroys the will and liberates 
the count from his destiny ; a ing in which the stern patriot to 
the loss of all his worldly , aceedes. Truly might Maria Theresa 
say, “he was a man! we shall not find a second like him.” 

No sooner is the count married, than he is arrested as an accomplice 
of Thomas Thyrnau in a Franco-Bohemian conspiracy, in which Ma- 
dame de Pompadour plays a part. The trial for high treason sets De 

free, but immures Thyrnau and a within the walls of the 

of Karlstein. This gives occasion for a description of a feudal 

castle, and its guardians, such as they were in olden time, which is re- 

markable for its vividness and brilliancy. The Count von Podiebrad is 

made as signally a creature of a castle, as Quasimodo is part of the 
towers of Notre e. 

Ultimately the first Lady de Lacy dies with her first-born at the siege 
of Prague, during the Seven Years’ War; and the count is united to the 
spiritual grand-daughter of the patriot. There are many other secondary 
characters equally admirably delineated ; more sially Maria Theresa 
herself,-the Princess Theresa, a very remarkable person, the minister 
Kaunitz, and the Hereditary Prince S——. In fact, a more complete 
German novel can scarcely be imagined, evidently careful in what apper- 
tains to history ; its fictions being ar Germanic, and its descriptions 
at once correct, new, and deligh o those, therefore, for whom new 
and untrodden fields of literature have any charms, this work will present 
irresistible attractions. 


*,* Notices of several other works received this month are unavoidably 
postponed, 











